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THE AMERICANS 


Tn China, one hears tales about America and the 
Americans. On the whole, they are much like the 
tales-one bears in France or England. America is a 
country where men eat hot degs,) women chew gum, 
and children lick ice-crerm cones. The idea con- 
veyed, however, is not that some Americans do these 
things, but that every man eats hot dogs, every 
woman moves her jaws perpetually up and down, and 
every child holds an ice-cream cone in his hand. 

“Tsn’t that a curious world?” we remark among 
ourselves. And then we hear about one-hundred- 
two-story skyscrapers,? motor cars going about under- 
ground like earthworms, railroads dashing in mid- 
air, restaurants where you put in a nickel® and a. 
roast chicken springs automatically upon your 
table, staircases where you go up without lifting a 
leg, policemen all six feet tall, women going about 
with hardly a thing on, et cetera, Unbelievable but 
true, since many of us are able to see all this with 
our own eyes on the movie screen. ' Oh, America! 

Worse than that, we hear that in America every- 
bedy is punctual: that when an American makes an 
appointment for nine o’clock, he invariably turns up 
at nine o’cleck; that everybody is dashing about the 
i eg 
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THE AMERICANS 
Se ee 
streets and nebody wastes a single minute; and that 
the whole pattern of life is organized like a fire 
department and every individual is like a railroad, 
running on schedule.1 We hear that everybydy in 
Hollywood is terribly rich and contented and happy; 
that everybody is a Christian in America, and that 
the Daughiers of the American Revolution are the 
great guardians of American démocracy; that Negroes 
are being lynched? every days, and gangsters are 
lying ropnd every street corner in Chicago; that in 
this land of Liberty everybody is dancing and 
“making whoopes”; and that in this land of 
Equality, everybody can pat everybody else on the 
shoulder. . 


So it was with wondering eyes that I come and 
observed America, but being a sensible man, I except- 
ed neither too much nor too little. That was-my 
salvation. Scientifically, I believed everything pos- 
sible, and humanly, I believed many things were 
impossible. In everything pertaining to science, I 
' found the facts had not been exaggerated;? but in 
everything pertaining to human behavior, I was 
confirmed.in my belief that Americans are not very 
different from the Chinese. 

I was prepared for the worst and the best. 
Happy was I when I found myself justified in 
excepting American women still to look after their 
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husbands’ stomachs like Chinese women although 
they had never heard of Confucius. I went into an 
American drugstore and began there to read American 
humanity. An America drugstore is perfect for this 
purpese. It has four 0’s; Cigars for men, Chocolates 
for women, Candies for children, and Cough Drops 
for old people. I found men buying cigars, women 
buying chocolates, children buying candies, and old 
people buying cough drops. And I, found the women 
and children perhaps happier than the men and the 
old people, but certainly happier than the women 
and the children of other countries. _ 

For America is the land of women and children. 
It is called the New World, while Europe and Asia are 
ealled the Old World. When you speak of the New 
World, you mean simply that the American women 
are new and the American children are new—are 
quite unlike the women and children of Asia and 
Europe. The women and children are what make 
America a new world. 

In America woman, is being given a break.? Giy- 
ing a woman a break always scared an Old World’ 
mal:, especially an Asiatic. ‘What would happen?” 
is the instinctive question of the protective male. 
What would happen if you gave woman a, break; for 
instance, if you let 2 young girl loose in the wide, 
wide world? . 

I was a little shocked to find that after woman. 
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was given such a breake, nothing happened. Appa- 
rently, she could take care of herself. I began to 
wonder: Why did we males in the Old World ever 
bother to take care of women at all? After long hours 
of philosophizing, I am now willing te make the brave 
and hard admission that women are just human beings 
like men —cequal in ability to make judgments and 
mistakes, if you give them the same world experience 
and contacts; in ability to do efficient work and keep 
a cool head, if you give them the same business train- 
ing; in social outlook, if you don’t shut them up in 
the home; and finally, in the capacity to rule and 
misrule, for if women should rule the world, they 
couldn’t possibly make a greater mess of it than men 
have in present-day Europe. 

I had been led by readings of earlier ferminists 
to believe that the emancipated! women didn?t waa + 
to marry, and I find that women on the whole are too 
. smart for that sort of nonsense. If many of them 
don’t marry, it isn’t because they don’t know what is 
good. -They have too much common sense for that. 
No woman can live without the love of a man and 
still be a happy biological? animal. 

. There are the American girls, especially the bril- 
liant ones, who have been cheated, cheated out of 
their right of marriage, cheated out of their right to 
capture a man by all the available wiles, traps, and 
tricks at their sex’s command, cheated, I say, by a 
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biologically unsound: philosophy. Whatever you say 
about the suppression of woman in China, remember 
that every Chinese woman gets married. That simply 
means there is a man in this world over whose destiny, 
by the grace of God and the invention of society, she 
rules. There is.at least one man in flesh and blood? 
a Chinese woman can subject, however high and 
mighty the male sex as a whole has subjected her— 
one man whom God has placed in her hands to con- 
tinue His work of molding and making him. We 
Chinese have a famous saying that man is made of 
clay and woman ef water, meaning that is why man 
is so dirty and heavy and woman so light and pure, 
and the water permeates and molds the clay. Iam 
sure the whole Genesis’ story of man’s creation has 
‘to be written over again with a Chinese touch: Adam 
was clay and Eve was water, and God merely made 
a rough unfinished molding of Adam, and told Eve 
to finish the rest. Every woman who mayries a man 
is but continuing God’s work, starting where God or 
his mother left him. Now the clever American girls 
think that is beneath their dignity. God does not 
like them and therefore punishes them with neuras- 
thenia? and with loneliness. The earlier the Ameri- 
can girls decide they are not going to live alone and 
like it, the sooner is their salvation. Let them go 
out of their superfine mansion of philosophy and 
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independence, let them mix their pure water with 
‘humble clay, let them combine yin with yang,' and 
let them face the obvious truth that man and woman 
reach their full expression, and therefore find their 
true happiness, only in the harmonious complement- 
ing of the other sex—iet them do that and see what 
happens and rediscover an old truth that Old World- 
women. discovered long ago. 


My only message to American womanhood is a 
platitude;? Go out and geta man, by hook or by crook. 
The subconscious has already been done to death— 
let?s get back toa simple conscious truth. Go out, 
get a man, and rear babies, raise chickens and carrots. 


We now come to the rock of American democracy, 
the comrhon man. America isa highly romantic type 
of democracy, colored by the position of woman and 
of the common man. The position of woman colors, 
and is colored by its romanticism, which is the 
romanticism of Madame de Stael, expansive, humani- 
tarian, cosmopolitan, and emotional. The position of 
the commen man, on the other hand, colors, and is 
colored by, its democracy. 

To understand the position of the common man, it 
is first necessary to understand the nature of Ameri- 
can democracy. American democracy is ultimately 
based on the ideal of the greatest good to the greaiesé 
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number, and that is where the common man, represen- 
ting the greatest number, comesin. I may be wrong, 
but I believe that in America it is as an ideal of the 
“greatest goods,” rather than of the intangible? 
“greatest good” merely, that democracy will be 
appreciated by the people. For only in America does 
one hear that one can, “sell an idea,” and that a radio 
sponsor can “buy an artist.” 

The common man is the rock of American demo- 
eracy because he, rather than the gentleman, repre- 
sents the greatest number, to whom the greatest 
‘ numbers of things are to be sold, and for whom radio 
programs and movies are being made—and what is 
American democracy if the manufacturers don’t sell 
products by the hundreds of thousands and make 
movies for the millions? That being so, it is in 
American democracy that we have life and have it 
abundantly, for we have motor cars abundantly and 
radio sets abundantly and radio sets abundantly. 
And so the common man prospers and is having a, 
swell time, and the more common he is, the sweller 
he becomes. 

For only in America have the common men, the 
women, and the chilnren a chance te discover them- 
selves and their potentialities.2 Being hospitable to 
everything new, you put everything in the great pot 
that is American democracy—new women, new child- 
ren, new cures, new fads, new dresses, new games, 
I 
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new schools, new machines, new sofa bed, new jazz1— 
and churn? and stew them together. Being of an 
experimental turn of mind, I am dying to know 
what will come out of that pot after, say, another fifty 
years, 
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THREE AMERICAN VICES 


To the Chinese with the fine philosophy that 
“Nothing matters to man who says nothing matters,” 
Americans offer a strange contrast. Is life really 
worth all the bother, to the extent of making our soul 
a slave to the body? The high spirituality! of the 
philosophy of loafing forbids it. The most characte- 
vistic? advertisement I ever saw was one by an 
engineering firm with the big words: “Nearly Right 
Is Not Enough.” The desire for one hundred per 
cent efficiency? seems almost obseene* The trouble 
with Americans is that when a thing is nearly right, 
they want to make it still better, while for a Chinese, 
nearly right is good enough.® 

The three great American vices seem to be effii- 
ciency, punctuality® and the desier for achievement 
and success. They are the things that make the 
Americans so unhappy and so nervous. They steal 
from them their inalienable? right of loafing and 
cheat them of many 2 good, idle and beautiful after- 
noon. One must start out with a belief that there are 
no catastrophes® in this world, and that beside the 
noble art of getting things done, there, is a nobler 
art of leaving things undone.® On the whole, 
eee 
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if one answers letters promptly, the result is about as 
good or as bad as if he had never answered them at 
all. After all, nothing happens, and while éne may 
have missed a few good appointments, one may have 
also avoided a few unpleasant ones. Most of the let. 
ters are not worth answering, if you keep them in 
your drawer for three months; reading them. three 
months afterwards, one might realize how utterly 
futile and what a waste of time it would have been to 
answer them all. Writing letters really can become 
a vice. It turns our writers into fine promotion 
salesmen and our college professors into good efficient 
business executives. In this sense, I can understand 
Thoreau’s contempt for the American who always 
goes to the post office. 

Our quarrel is not that efficiency gets things done 
and-very well done, too. I always rely on American 
water-taps, rather than on those made in China, be- 
cause American water-taps do not leak. That is a 
consolation. Against the old contention, however, 
that we must all be useful, be efficient, become officials 
and have power, the old reply is that there aro always 
enough fools left in the world who are willing to be 
useful, be busy and enjoy power, and so somehow the 

business of life can and will be carried on. The only 
point is who are the wise, the loafersor the hustlers? 
Our quarrel with efficiency is not that it gets things 
done, but that it is a thief of time when it leaves us 
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no leisure to enjoy ourselves and that it frays.our 
nerves in trying to get things done perfectly. An 
American editor worries his hair gray! to see that no 
typographical? mistakes appear on the pages of his 
magazine. The Chinese editor is wiser than that. 
He wants to leave his readers the supreme satisfaction 
of discovering a few typographical mistakes for them- 
selves. More than that, a Chinese magazine can begin 
printing serial fiction? and forget about it halfway. 
In America it might bring the roof down* on the 
editors, but in China éé doesn’t matier, simply because 
At does? matter. American engineers in building 
bridges calculat2 so finely and exactly as to make the 
two ends come together within one-tenth of an inch. 
But when two Chinese begin to dig a tunnel from 
both sides of a mountain, both come out on the other 
sie. The Chinese’s firm conviction is that it doesn?t 
matter so long as a tunnel is dug through, and if we 
have two instead of one, why, we have a double track 
to boot.6 Provided you are not ina hurry, two tun- 
nels are as good as one, dug somehow, finished 
somehow and if the train can get through somehow. 
And the Chinese are extremely punctual, provided 
you give them plenty of time to doa thing. They 
always finish a thing on schedule, provided the 
schedule is long enough. 
—————$———$————— 
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The tempo! of modern industrial life forbids this 
kind of glorious and magnificent idling. But worse 
than that, it imposes upon us a different conception 
of time as measured by the clock, and eventually 
turns the human being into a clock himself. This 
sort of thing is bound to come to China, as is evident, 
for instance in a factory of twenty thousand workers. 
The luxurious prospect of twenty thousand workers 
coming in at their own sweet pleasure at all hours is, 
of course, somewhat terrifying. Nevertheless, this is 
what makes life so hard and hectic. A man who has 
to be punctually at a certain place at five o’clock has 
the whole afternoon from one to five ruined for him 
already. Every American adult is arranging his time 
on the pattern of the schoolboy—three o’clock for 
that, six-thirty for change of dress; six-fiity for en- 
tering the taxi and seven o’clock for emerging into 
a hotel room. It just makes life not worth living. 

And Americans have now come to such a sate that 
they are booked up not only for the following day, or 
the following week, but even for the following month. 
An appointment three weeks ahead of time is a thing 
unkown in Ghina ,And when a Chinese receives an 
invitation card,? happily he never has to say whether: 
he is going to be present or not. He can put dewn on 
the invitation list “coming” if he accepts, or “thanks” 
if he declines, but in “thanks” the majority of cases 
the invited party merely writes the word “know,” 
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which is a statement of fact that he knows of the invi- 
tation and not a statement of intention. An American 
or a European leaving Shanghai can tell me that he is 
going to attend a committee meeting in Paris on April 
19, 1988, at three o’clock and that he will be arriving 
in Vienna on May 21st by the seven o’clock train. If 
an afternoon is to condemned and executed, must we 
announce its excution so early? Cannot a fellow 
travel and be lord of himself, arriving when. he likes. 
and taking departuretsvhen he likes? 
But above all, the American’s inability to loaf 
‘eomes directly from his desire for doing things and 
in his placing action above being. We should demand 
that there be character in our lives as we demand 
. there be character in all great art worthy of the name. 
Unfortunately, character is not a thing which can be 
manufactured overnight. . Like the quality of mel- 
lowness in wine, it is acquired by standing still and 
by the passage of time. The desire of American old 
men and women for action, trying in this way to gain 
their self-respect and the respect of the younger 
generation, is what makes them look so ridiculous to 
an Oriental. Too much action in an old man is like 
a broadcast of jazz music? from a megaphone on top 
of an old cathedral.? Is it not sufficient that the old 
people are something? Is it necessary that they must 
be forever doing something? The loss of the capacity 
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for loafing is bad-enough in men of middle agé, but 
the same joss in old age is a crime committed against 
human nature. 

Character is always associated with something 
old takes time to grow, like the beautiful facial lines 
of a man in middle age, lines that are the steady 
imprint! of the man’s evolving character. It is 
somewhat difficult to see character in a type of life 
where every man is throwing away his last year’s car 
and trading it in for the new model. As are the 
things we make, so are we ourselves. In 1987 every 
man and woman will look 1938. We love old cathed- 
rals, old furniture, old silver, old dictionaries and old 
prints, but we have entirely forgotten about the 
beauty of old men. I think an appreciation of that 
kind of beauty is essential to our life, for beauty, 
it seems to me, is what is old aad mellow and well- 
smoked. 

Sometimes a prophetic vision comes to me, a 
beautiful vision of a millennium? when Manhattan? 
will go slow, and when the American “‘go-getter’™* 
will become an Oriental loafer. American gentlemen 
will float in skirts and slippers and amble on the 
sidewalks of Broadway with’ their hands in their poc- 
kets, if not with both hands stuck in their sleeves in 
the Chinese fashion. Policemen will exchange a word 
of greeting with the slow-devil at the- crossings and 
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the drivers themselves will stop and accost each other 
and inquire after their grandmothers’ health in the 
midst of traffic. Some one will be brushing his teeth 
outside his shopfront, talking the while placidly with 
his neighbors, and once in a while, an absent-minded! 
scholar will sail by with a limp volume rolled up and 
tucked away in his sleeve. Lunch counters will be 
abolished, and people will be lolling and lounging in 
soft, low armchairs in an Automat,? while others will 
have learned the art of killing a whole afternoon in 
some cafe. A glass of orange juice will last half an 
. hour, and people will learn to sip wine by slow 
mouthfuls, punctuated by delightful, chatty remarks, 
instead of swallowing itat agulp. Registration in a 
hospital will be abolished, “emergency wards” will 
be unknown, and patients will exchange their philo- 
sophy with their doctors.. Fire engines will proceed 
ata snail’s pace, their staff stopping on the way to 
gaze at and dispute over the number of passing wild 
geese in the sky. It is too bad that there is no hope 
of this kind ef a millennium on Manhattan. ever being 
realized. There might be so many more perfect idle 
afternons. 
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CHINESE HUMANISM 


To understand the Chinese ideal! of life one 
must try to ancerstand Chinese humanism.2 The 
term “humanism” is ambiguous.? Chinese human- 
isra, . however, has a very definite meaning.* It 
implies, first a just conception? of the ends® of human 
life; secondly, a complete devotion’ to these ends; 
and thirdly, the attainment of these ends by the 
spirit of hnman reasonableness or the Doctrine of 
the Golden Mean,® which may also be called the 
Religion of Common Sense. 

The question of the meaning of life has perplex- 
ed?® ‘Western philosophers," and it has never been. 
solved—naturally, when one starts out from the 
teleological}? point of view, according to which all 
things, including mosquitoes and typhoid germs,¥ 
are created for the good of this cocksure humanity. — 
As there is usually too much pain and misery in this 
life to allow a perfect answer to satisfy man’s pride, 
teleology is therefore carried over to the next life, 
and this earthly life is then looked upon as a pre- 
paration for the life hereafter, in conformity! with 
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the logic of Socrates,1 which looked upon a fero- 
‘cious? wife as a natural provision for the training of | 
the husband’s character. This way of dodging the 
horns of the dilemma? sometimes gives peace of 
mind for a moment, bat then the eternal question, 
“What is the meaning of life?” comes back. Others, 
like Nietzsche, take the bull by the horns, and 
refuse to assume that life must have a meaning and 
believe that progress is in a circle, and human 
achievements are a savage dance, instead of a trip to 
the market. But still the question comes back 
eternally,® like the sea waves lapping upon the 
shore: “What is the meaning of life?” 

The Chinese humanists believe they have found 
the true end of life and are conscious of it. For the 
Chinese the end of life lies not in life after .death, 
for the idea that we live in order to die, as taught by 
Christianity, is incompzehensible,* nor in Nirvana,? 
for that is too metaphysical;? nor in the satisfaction 
of accomplishment, for that is too vainglorious;? nor 
yet in progress for progress’ sake, for that is mean- 
ingless. The true end, the Chinese have decided in 
a singularly clear manner, lies in the enjoyment of 
a simple life, espacially the family life, and in 
harmonious uabial relationship. The first poem that 
a child learns in school runs: 
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While soft Glouds by warm breezes are wafted! in 
the morn, 
Lured by flowers, past the river I rcam on and 
on. 
They'll say, “Look at that old man on a spree !|”” 
'-And know not that my spirit’s on happiness 
borne. 


That represents to the Chinese, not just a 
pleasant poetic mood but the summun bonum? of life. 
The Chinese ideal of life is drunk through with this 
sentiment. It is an ideal of life that is neither 
particularly ambitious nor metaphysical, but never- 
theless immensely real. It is, I must say, a bril- 
liantly simple ideal, so brilliantly simple that only 
the matter-of-fact? Chinese mind could have conceiv- 
ed it, and yet one often wonders how the West could 
have failed to see that the meaning of life lies in the 
sane and healthy enjoyment of it. The difference 
between China and the West seems to be that the 
Westerners have a greater capacity for getting and 
making more things and a lesser ability to enjoy 
them, while the Chinese have a greater determina- 
tion and capacity to enjoy the few things they have. 
This trait,t our concentration on earthly happiness, 
is as much a result as a cause of the absence of 
teligion. For if one cannot believe in the life 
hereafter as the consummation of the present life, 
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“ne is forced to make the most of this life before the 

force is over., The absence of religion makes this 
concentration possible. — 

From this 4 humanism has developed which 
frankly proclaims a man-centered universe,’ and 
lays down the rule that the end of all knowledge is 
to serve human happiness. The humanizing of 
knowledge is not an easy thing, for the moment man 
swerves,” he is carried away by his logic and becomes 
a tool of his own knowledge. Only by a sharp and 
steadfast holding to the true end of human life as 

one sees it can humanism maintain itself. Human- 
ism oceupies, for instance, a mean position between 
the other-worldliness of religion and the materialism? 

_of the modern world. Buddhism may have captured 
popular faney in China, but against its influence the 
true Confucianist was always inwardly resentful, for 
it was, in the eyes of humanism, only an escape 
from life, or a negation of the truly human life. 

On the other hand, the modern world, with its 
over-development of machinery, has not taken time 
to ensure that man enjoys what he makes. The 
glorification of the plumber in America has made 
man forget that one can live a very happy life with- 
out hot and cold running water, and that in France 
and Germany many men have lived to comfortable 
old age and made important scientific discoveries 
a 
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and written masterpieces with their water jug and 

- old-fashioned basin. There needs to be a religion 
which will transcribe Jesus’ famous dictum! about 

the Sabbath? and constantly preach that the machine 

is made for man and not man made for the machine. 

For after all, the sum of all human wisdom and the 

problem of all human knowledge is how man shall 

remain a man and how he shall best enjoy his life. 
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THE ART OF WRITING 


The art of writing is very much broader than the 
art of writing itself, or of the writing technique.1 In 
fact, it would be helpful to a beginner who aspires? to 
be a writer first to dispel in him any overconcern 
with the techniaue of writing, and tell him to stop 
trifling with such superficial’ matters and get down 
to the depths of his soul, to the end of developing a 
genuine literary personality as the foundation of all 
authorship. When the foundation is properly laid 
and a genuine literary personality is cultivated, style 
follows as a natural consequence? and the little points 
of technique will take care of themselves. It really 
does not matter if he is a little confused about points 
of rhetoric and grammar, provided he can turn out 
good stuff. There are always professional readers with 
publishing houses whose business it is to attend to 
the commas, semicolons, and split infinitives. On the 
other hand, no amount of grammatical or literary 
polish can make a writer if he neglects the cultiva- 
tion of a literary personality. As Buffon says, ‘“The 
style isthe man” Style is not a method, a system 
or even a-decoration for one’s writing; it is but the 
total impression that the reader gets of the quality of 
the writer’s mind his depth or superficiality, his 
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insight or lack of insight and other qualities like wit, 
humor, biting sarcasm, genial understanding, ten- 
derness, delicacy of understanding, kindly cynicism 
or cynical kindliness, hardheadedness,! practical com- 
mon. sense, and general attitude toward things. It 
is clear that there can be no handbook for developing 
a “humorous technique” or a “three hour course in 
-eynical kindliness,” or “fifteen rules for practical 
common sense” and ‘‘eleyen tules for delicacy of 
feeling.” 
‘We have to go deeper than the surface of the art 
. of writing, and the moment we do that, we find that 
the question of the art of writing involves the whole 
question of literature, of thought, point of view, 
sentiment and reading and writing. In my literary 
campaign in China for restoring the School of Self- 
Expression (hsingling) and for the development of a 
more lively and personal style in prose, I have been 
forced to write essay after essay giving my Views on 
literature in general and on the art of writing in 
particular. I have attempted also to write a series of 
literary epigrams under the general title “Cigar 
Ashes.”? Here are some of the cigar ashes: 


(a) Technige and Personality 


Professors of composition talk about literature as 
carpenters talk about art.. Critics analyze? a literary 
composition by the technique of writing, as engineers 
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measure the height and structure of Taishan by com- 
passes. There is no ‘such thing as.iechnique of 
writing. All good Chinese writers who to my mind are 
worth anything have repudiated? it. The technique of 
writing is to literature as dogmas? are to the church 
—the oecupation with triyial things by trivial 
minds. A beginner is generally dazzled? by 
the discussion of technique—the technique of the, 
novel, the drama, of music and of acting on. the stage. 
He doesn’i realize that the technique of writing has 
nothing to do with the birth of an author, and the 
technique of acting has nothing to do with the birth 
of a great actor. He doesn’t even suspect that there 
is such a thing as personality, which is the founda- 
tion of all success in art and literature. 


(6) The Appreciation of Literature 


When one reads a number of good authors and 
feels that one author describes things very vividly, 
that another shows great tenderness of delicacy, a_ 
third expresses things exquisitely, a fourth bas an 
indescribable charm, a fifth one’s writing is like good 
whiskey, a sixth one’s is like mellow wine, he should 
not be afraid to say that he likes them and apprecia- 
tes them, if gnly his appreciation is genuine. After 
guch a wide experience in reading, he has the proper 
experiential basis for knowing what are- mildness, 
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mellowness, strength, power, brilliance; pungency,! 
delicacy, and charm. When he has tasted all these 
flavors, then he knows what is good literature without 
reading a single handbook. The first rule of a stu- 
dent of literature is to learn to sample different 
davors. The best flavor is mildness and mellowness, 
but is most difficult for a writer to attain. Between 
mildness and mere flatness there is only a very thin 
margin. 

A writer whose thoughts lack depth and origina- 
lity may try to write a simple style and end up by 
being insipid.2 Only fresh fish may be cooked in its 
own. juice; stale fish must be flayored with anchovy 
sauce and pepper and mustard—the more the better. 
A good writer is like the sister of Yang Kueifei, who 
eould go to see the Emperor himself without powder 
and rouge-? All the other beauties in the palace 
required them. This is the reason why there are go 
few writers who dare to write in simple English. . 


(c) Style and Thoughé 


Writing is good or bad, depending on its charm 
and flavor, or lack of them. For this charm there 
ean be no rules. Charm rises from one’s writing as 
smoke rises from a pipe-bowl, or a cloud rises from a 
hill-top, not knowing whither it is going. The bes! 
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style is that of “sailing clouds and flowing water,” 
‘like the prose of Su Tungp’o.1 

Style is a compound of language, thought and 
personality. Some styles are made exclusively of 
language. Very rarely does one find clear thoughts 
clothed in unclear language. Much more often. does 
one find unclear thoughts expressed clearly. Such 
a style is clearly unclear. 

Clear thoughts expressed in unclear language is 
the style of a confirmed bachelor. He never has to 
explain anything te a wife. Hg., Immanuel Kant.? 
Even Samuel Butler often gets so quizzical. A man’s 
style is always colored by his “literary lover.” He 
grows to be like him more and in ways of thinking 
and methods of expression. That is the only way a 
style can be cultivated by a beginner. In later life, 
one finds one’s own style by finding one’s own self. 

One never learns anything from a book when he 
hates the author. Would that school teachers would 
bear this fact in mind! -A man’s character is partly 
born, and so is his style. The other part is just con- 

_tamination.2 A man without a favorite author is a 
lost soul. He remains an unimpregnated ovum,‘ an 
unfertilized pistil.6 One’s favorite author or literary 
lover is pollen’ for his soul. A favorite author exists 
in the world for every man, only he hasn’t taken the 
trouble to find him. 
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A book is like a pictu.e of life or of a city. Theze 
are readers who look at pictures <f New York or Paris, 
but never see New York or Paris itself. - The wise man 
reads both books and life itelf. The universe is one 
big book, and life is one big school. A good reader 
turns an author inside out, like a beggar turning his 
coat inside out in search of fleas. Some authors pro- 
voke their readers constantly and pleasintly like a 
beg zar’s coat full of fleas. An itchis a great thing. 

The best way of studying any subject is to begin 
_ by reading books taking an unfavorable point of view 
with regard to it. In that way one is sure of accep- 
ting no humbug. After having read an author 
unfavorable to the subject, he is better prepaved to 
read more favorable authors. That is how a critical 
mind can be developed. A writer always has an 
instinctive interest in words as such. Every word 
has a life and a personality not recorded by a dic- 
tionary, except one like the Concise or Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary. A good dictionary is always readable, 
like the P. O. Di 

There are two mines of language, a new one and 
an old one. The old mine is in the books and the new 
one isin the language of common people. Secon - 
rate artists will diz in the old mines, but only first- 
rate artists can get something out of the new m‘ne. 
Ores? from the old mine are already smelted, but 
those from the new mine are not. Wang. Chung (A. 





1. P.O. D., Pocket Oxford Dictiohary Z fig. 2. Ores My. 
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D. 27-c. 100) distinguished between “specialists” and 
‘. cholars,” and again between “writers” and “‘think- 
ers.” I think a snccialist graduates inte a scolar 
when his knowledge broadens, and a writer gradua'se 
into a thihker when his wisdom deepens. <A “scho- 
lar’s’? writing cousists of borrowings from other 
scholars, and the more authorities and sources he 
quotes, the more of a “scholar”? he appears. A 
thinker’s writing consists of borrowings from ideas 
in his own intestin:s, and the greater thinker a man 
is, the more he depends on his own intestinal juice. 
A scholar is like a raven feeding its young that spits 
' out what it has eaten from the mouth. A thinker is 
lik: a silkworm which gives us not mulberry leaves, 
but sik. 

There is a period of gestation! of ideas before 
writing, like the period of gestation of an embryo? in 
its mother’s womb before birth. Whed one’s favo- 
rite author has kindled the spark in one’s soul, and 
set up a current of live ideas in him, that is the 
“impregnation.” When a man rushes into print 
before his ideas go through this period of gestation, 
that is diarrhoea,‘ mistaken for birth pains. When 
a writer sells his conscience and writes things against 
his. convictions, that is artificial abortion,’ and the 
embryo is always stillborn.6 When a writer feels 





1. period of gestation Reggie]. 2. embryo fe. 8. womb F 
, 4, diarrhoea Fi RERIRE. 5. abortion fai. 6, atiiiborn 
TREE 
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-violent convulsions like an electric storm in his 
head, and he doesn’t feel ha py until he gets the 
ideas out of his system and puts them down on paper 
and feels an immense relief, that is literary birth 
Hence a writer feels a maternal affection toward his 
literary product as a mother feels toward her baby. 
Hence a writing is always better when it is one’s 
own, and a woman is always lovelier when she is 
somebody else’s wife. 

The pen grows sharper with practice like a cob- 
bler’s awl, gradually acquiring the sharpness of an 
embzoidery needle. But one’s ideas grow more and 
more roundéd, like the views one sees when mounting 
from a lower to a higher peak. When a writer hates 

-@ p-rson and is thinking of taking up his pen to 
write a bitt r invective against him, bat has not yet 
seen his good side, he should lay down the pen again, 
because he ig not yet qualified to write a bitter invec- 
tive against the person. 


(d) The School of Sel f-Hapression. 


The se-called “School of Hsingling” started by 
the three Yiian brothers at the end of the sixteenth 
century, or the so-called “Kungan School” (Kungan 
being the native district of the brothers) is a school 
of self-expression. Hsing means one’s “personal 
nature,” and ling means one’s “soul? or “y-tal 
spirit.” Writing is but the express‘on of one’s.own 
nature or character and the play of his vital spirit. 
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The so-called “divine afflatus” is but the flow of this 
vital spirit, and is actually caused by an overflow of 
hormones? in the blood. 

In leoking at an old master or reading an ancient 
author, we are but watching the flow of his vital spi- 
rit. Sometimes when this flow of energy runs dry or 
one’s spirits.are low, even the writing of the best 
ealligraphist or writer lacks spirit or vitality. This 
“divine afflatus” comes in the morning when one has 
had a good sleep with sweet dreams and wakes up by 
himself. Then after his cup of morning tea, he reads 
the papers and finds no disturbing news and slowly 
walks into his study and sits before a bright window 
and a clean desk, while outside there is a pleasant 
_ sun and a gentle breeze. At this moment, he can 
write good essays, good letters, paint good paintings 
' and write good inscriptions on them. 

The thing cal ed “self” or “personality” posite 
of a bundle of limbs, muscles, nerves, reason, senti- 
ments, culture, understanding, experience, and 
prejudices.2 It is partly nature and partly culture, 
partly born and partly cultivated. One’s nature is 
determined at the time of his birth, or even before it. 
Some are naturally hard-hearted and mean; others 
are naturally frank and straightforward’ and chival- 
rous and big-hearted; and again others are naturally 
soft and weak in character, or given over to worries. 





1, hormones HR, FAK. 2, prejudice #H. 3. straight 
forward sti. 
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Such things are-in one’s “marrow bones’ and the 
best teacher or wis:st parent cannot change one’s 
type of personally. Again other qualities are 
acquired after birth through education and 
experience, but insofar as one’s thoughts and ideas 
and impressions come from the most diverse sources 
and different streams of influence at different periods 
of his life, his ideas, prejudices and points of view 
present a mest bewildering inconsistency.1 One 
loves dogs and is afraid of cats, while another loves 
cats and is afraid of dogs. Hence the study of types 
_of human personality is the most complicated of all 
sciences. 
The School of Self-Expression demands that we 
express in writing only our own thoughts and feelings, 
our genuine loves, g nuine hatreds, genuine fears, 
and genuine hobbies.? These will be expressed with- 
out any attempt to hide the bad from the good, 
without fear of being ridiculed by the world, and 
without fear of contradicting the ancient sages or 
contemporary authorities. Writers of the School of 
Self-Expression like a writer’s most characteristic 
paragraph in an essay, his most characteristic sen- 
tence in a paragraph, and his most chacacteristic. 
expression ina sentence. In describing or narrating 
a scene, a sentiment or an event, he deals with the 
scene that he himself sees, the sentiment that he 
himself feels and the event as he himself understand 
ane 
i. inconsistancy @/H. 2. hobbies WA. 
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it. What conforms? to his rule is literature and what 
does not conform to it is not literature. 

The girl Lin Taiyu in Red Chamber Dream belon- 
ged also to the School of Self-Expression when she 
said, “When a poet has a good line, never mind 
whether the musical tones of words fall in with? the 
established pattern cr not.” In its love for genuine 
feelings, the School of Self-Expression has natural 
contempt for decorativeness of style. Hence it always 
stands for the pure and mild flavor in writing. It 
accepts the dictum of Mencius that “the sole goal of 
writing is expressiveness.” Literary beauty is only 
expressiveness. 

The dangers of. this school are that a writer’s 
style may degenerate* into plainness (Yuan Chung- 
lang), or he may develop eccentricity* of ideas (Chin 
Shengt’an),. or his ideas may differ violently from 
those of established authorities (Li Chowu). That is 
why the School of Self-Expression was so hated by 
the Confucian critics But asa matter of fact, it is 
these original writers who saved Chinese thought and 
literature from absolute uniformity and death. They 
are bound to come into their own in the next few 
decades. 

Chinese orthodox® literature expressly aimed at 
expressing the minds of the sages and not the minds 
of the authors and was therefore dead; the hsingling 
ics eek inte ene ene ean Seer eamnre nee vee 
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school of literature aims at expressing the minds of 
the authors and not the minds of the sages, and is 
therefore alive. . 

There is a sense of dignity and independence in 
writers of this school which prevents them from going 
out of their way to say things to shock people. If 
Confucius and Mencius happen to agree with them 
and their conscience approves, they will not go out 
of their way to disagree with the Sages; but if their 
conscience disapproves, they will not give Confucius 
and Mencius the right of way. They can be neither 
bribed with gold nor threatened with ostracism.! 

Genuine literature is but a sense of wonder? at 
the universe and at human life. He who keeps his 
vision sane and clear will have always this sense of 
wonder, and therefore has no need to distort the truth 
in order to.make it seem wonderful. The ideas and 
points of view of writers of this school always seem so 
new and strange only because readers are so used to 
the distorted vision.® 

A writer’s weaknesses are what endear him to a 
hsingling critic. All writers of the hsingling school 
gre against imitation of the ancients or the moderns 
and against a literary technique of rules. The Yiian 
brothers believed in “letting one’s mouth and wrist 
go, resulting naturally in geod form” and held that 
“the importont thing in literature is genuineness.” 





1, ostraction HER. 2, sense of weniler MHS M. 2. diatarted 
Vision 25 Aimee. 
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Li Liweng believed that “the important thing in 
literature is charm and interest.” Ytian Tsets’ai 
believed that “there is no technique in writing.” An 
early Sung writer, Huang Shanku, believed that ““the 
lines and form of writing come quite aecidentally, 
ike the holes in wood eaten by insects.”? 


(e) The Familiar Style 


A writer in the familiar style speaks in an 
unbuttoned! mood. He completely exposes his weak- 
nesses, and is therefore disarming. The relationship 
between writer and reader should not be one between 
an. austere? school master and his pupils, but one 
between familiar friends. Only in this way can 
warmth ‘be generated. He who is afraid to use an 
“T?? in his writing will never make a good writer. I 
love a liar more than a speaker of truth, and an indi- 
screet liar more than a discreet one. His indiscretions 
are a sign of his love for his readers. 

' I trust an indisereet fool and suspect a lawyer. 
The indiscreet fool is a nation’s best diplomat. He 
wins people’s h arts. My idea of a good magazine is 
a fortnightly, where we bring a group of good talkers 
together in a small room once in a fortnight and 1é+ 
them chat together. The readers listen to their 
chats, which last just about two hours. It is like 
having a good evening chat, and after that the reader 
SE APE SR Laat i ie EE ede A 
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goes to bed, and next morning when he gets up to 
attend to bis duties as a bank clerk or accountant or 
a school principal posting notices to the students, he 
feels that the flavor of last night’s chat still lingers 
around his cheeks. 
There are restaurants for giving grand dinners 
in a hall. with gold-framed! mirrors, and there are 
‘small restaurants design d for a little drink. AllT 
want is to bring together two or three intimate friends 
and have a little drink, and not go to the dinners of 
zich and important people. But the pleasure we have 
in a small restaurant, eating and drinking and teasing 
each other and overturning cups and spilling wine on 
dresses is something which people at the grand din- 
ners-don’t understand-:and cannot even “miss.” 
There are rich men’s gardens and mansions, but 
there are also little lodges in the mountains. Altough 
sometimes these mountain lodges are furnished with 
taste and refinement, the atmosphere is quite different 
from the rich men’s mansions with vermillion? gates 
and green windows and a platoon of servants and 
maids standing around. When one enters the door, 
he does not heat the barking of faithful dogs and he 
does not see the face of snobbish? butlers and gatekee- 
pers, and when he leaves, he doesn’§ see a pair of 
“uchaste stone lions” outside its gate. The situation 
is perfectly described by a writer of the seventeenth 





1. gold-fra-ned 24205. 2. vermillion Jeri. 3, snobbish 
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century: “Itisas if Chou, Ch’eng Chang and Chu 
are sitting together and bowing to each other in the 
Hall of Fushi and suddenly there come Su Tungp’o 
and Tungfang Su! who break into the room half na- 
ked and without shoes, and they begin to clap their 
hands and joke with one another. The onlookers will 
probably stare in amazement, but these gentlemen 
look at each other in silent understanding.” 





(f) What is Beauty? 


The thing called beauty in literature and beauty 
in things depends so much on change and movement 
and is based on life. What lives always has change 
and movement, and what has change and movement, 
naturally has beauty. How can there be set rules for 
litérature or writing, when we see that mountain 
chiffs and ravines and streams possess a beauty ef 
waywardness? and ruggedness far above that of 
canals, and yet they were formed wit out the caleula- 
tions of stars are wen or literature of the skies, and 
the famous mountains and great rivers are wén or 
literature of the earth. The wind blews and -the 
clouds change and we have the pattern of a brocade; 
the frost comes and leaves fall and we have the color 
of autumn. ~- Now do the stars moving around their 
orbits? in the firmament’ ever think of their appre- 





1, Tungfang Su HH. 2. waywardness FPAAIAY. 3. con 
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ciation by men on earth? And yet the Heavenly 
Dog} and Cowherd? ae perceived by us by an accident. 
The crust of the earth sh~inks and throws up moun- 
tains and forms deep seas. Did the earth consciously 
create the Five Sacred Mountains for us to worship? 
And yet the T’aihua and the K’uenluen Mountains 
dash along with their magnificient rhythm and the 
Jade Maiden and the Fairy Boy stand around us on 
awe-inspiring peaks, apparently for our enjoyment. 
These are but free and easy strokes of the Creator, the 
great art master. Can clouds which sail forth from 
the hill-tops and meet the lashing of furious moun- 
tain winds, have time to think of their petticoats and 
scarves for us to look at? And yet they arrange 
themselves, now like the scales of fish, now like the 
pattern of brocade, and now like racing dogs and 
rearing lions and dancing pheenixes and gamboling 
unicorns, like a literary masterpiece. Can autumn 
trees that are feeling the pinch of heat and cold and 
the devastation of frost, and that are busily occupied 
in slowing down their breath and conserving their 
energy, have time to paint and powder themselves 
for the traveller on tha ancient highway to look at? 
And yet they seem so ccol and pure and sad and 
forlorn, and far superior to the paintings of Weng 
Wei and Mi Fei.? 

And so every living thing in the universe has its 





1.-Heavenly Dog %4gH. 2. Cow Herds ppp. 3. Wang Wei 
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literary.beauty. The beauty of a dried-up vine is 
greater than the calligraphy of Wang Hsichih, and 
the austerity of an overhanging cliff is more impo- 
sing than the stone inscriptions on Chang Menglung’s 
tomb. Therefore we know that the wen or literary 
beauty of things arises from their nature, and those 
that fulfill their nature clothe themselves in wen or 
beautiful lines. Therefore wen, or beauty of line and 
form, is intrinsic and not extrinsic. The horse’s hoofs 
are designed for a quick gallop, the tiger’s claws 
are designed for pouncing on its prey; the stork’s 
legs are designed for wading across swamps, and the 
bear’s paws are designed for walking on ice. Does the 
horse, the tiger, the stork or the bear ever think of its 
beauty of form and proportions? All it tries to do is 
function in life and adopt a proper posture for move- 
ment. But from our point of view, we see the horse’s 
hoofs, the tiger’s claws, the stork’s legs and the bear’s 
paws have a striking beauty, either in their fullness 
of contour and suggestion of power, or in their slen- 
derness and strength of line, or in their clearness of 
outline, or in the ruggedness of their joints. Again 
the elephant’s paws are like the lishu style of writing, 
the lion’s mane is like the fetpo, fighting snakes write 
wonderful wriggling és’aoshu) (“grass script’), and 
floating dragons write chuanshu (“‘seal characters’), 
the cow’s legs resemble pafen? (comparatively stout 
and symmetrical writing), and the deer resembles 








i, ts’acshu Soy. 2. pafen ABE. 
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hsiaok’ai! (elegant “small script??). Theis beauty 
comes from their posture or movement, and thei- 
Bodily shape saré the the result of their bodily 
functions, and this is also the secret of beauty in 
writing. When the shih or posture of movement 
requires it, it may not be repressed, and when the 
posture or movement does not requize it, it must 
stop. Hence a literary masterpiece? is like a stretch 
of nature itself, wellformed in its form lessness, and 
tts charm and beauty come-by accident. For this 
thing we call stthis the beauty of movement, and 
not the beauty of statie proportions. Everything that 
lives and moves has its shih and therefore has its 
beauty, force, and wen, or beauty of form and line. 


Bl yes hn ie eee 
a, baiaok’ai hf, . 2. m-sierpiece ME. 
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EDUCATION OF OUR DAUGHTERS 


The different ideal of womanhood in China 
involved a different training for our daughters.’ The 
training for girls differs, or used to differ, radically 
from that for boys. it was much more severe for 
girls than for boys, and, coupled with the general 
earlier maturity! of women, girls learned this family 
discipline earlier and were consequently soberer and 
better behaved than boys of the same age. The girl 
in any case had less of a childhood than the boy, and 
from the age of fourtern she began to seclude herself 
and learn the*Ymanners of womanliness, for the 
Chinese conception emphasizes the womanly woman: 
She rises earlier than her brothers, dresses more neatly 
than they, helps in the kitchen and often helps to 
feed her youuger brothers. She plays with fewer 
toys, does more work, talks more quietly, walks about 
more delicately, and sits more properly with her legs 
close together. She learns, above all, demureness,? 
at the cost of aprightliness.* Something of the 
childish fun and tomfoolery* goes out of her, and she 
does not laugh but only smiles. She is conscious of 
her virginity, and virginity in old China was a poss- 
ession more precious than all the learining of the 
world. She does not easily let strangers see her, 
en 


1, maturity ei. 2. demureness watt. 3. sprightliness 7% 
RB, WH. «4, tomfoolery FAR. 
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although she often peeps from behind the partitions. 
She cultivates the charm of mystery and distance, 
and the more she is secluded the more she is worth. 
actually, in a man’s mind a lady shut up in a medi- 
eval castle is more enchanting than a girl you daily 
see face to face across the lunch counter. She learns 
embroidery, and with her young eyes and adroi. 
fingers, she does excellent work and gets along much 
faster than she would in trigonometry. The embro!- 
dery is plessant because it gives her time to dreams 
and youth always dreams. Thus she is prepared for 
the responsibilities of wifehood and motherhood. 

In educated families the girls learned also to rea] 
and to write. There have always been talented 
women in China, and today there are over half a 
dozen women authors who have achieved a more or 
less national reputation. Many celebrated educated 
women were known in the Han Dynasty, and later 
in the Wei and ,Chin Dynasties. One of thes: 
women was Hsieh Taoyun,! who as a conversationalist 
often saved. her bzother-in-law from the verbal attacks 
of his guests. Literacy was limited in China, for 
men and for women, but scholars’ families always 
taught their daughters to read and to write. The 
content of this literary education was necessarily 
limited to litera ure, poetry, history and human 
wisdom, as absorbed from the Confusian classics 
The girls stopped there, but really the men did not 
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advance very ‘much further. Literature, history, 
philosophy and the wisdom of life, together with 
some special knowledge of medicine or the rules of 
government, were the sum of humanv knowledge. 
The education of women was still more definitely 
humanistic. The difference was in intensiveness 
rather than in scope. 

_ For, reversing Pope’s dictum, the Chinese held 
that “too much learning was a dangerous thing for 
women’s virtue.”? In painting and in poetry they 
often played a hand, for the writing of short lyrics! 
seemed especially suitable to women’s genius These 
poems were short, dainty and exquisite, not powerful. 
Li Ch’ingchao? (1081-1141?), the greatest poetess of 
China, left a handful of immortal, imperishable verse, 
full of the sentiment of rainy nights and recaptured 
happiness.- The tradition of woman’s poerty has 
been practically unbroken until in Manchu times we 
can count almost a thousand women who left poetry 
in print in this dynasty alone. Under the influence? 
of Yiian Mei, the man who was against footbinding,‘ 
a mode was set up for women to write poetry, which 
was greatly deprecated by another outstanding 
scholar, Chang Shihtsai, as being detrimental to the 
gound ideal of womanhood. But writing poetry did 
not really interfere with women’s duties as wife and 
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mother, and Li Ch’?ingchao was an ideal wife. She 
was no Sappho. 

The Chinese girl in ancient times was actually 
less socially accomplished than the Western girl, but 
under a good family breeding she had a better chance 
of succeeding as wife and mother and she had no 
Chinese cazeer except the career of wife and mother. 
The men are now faced with the dilemma of choosing 
between. the modern girl and the conservative girl for 
a wife. The ideal wife has been described as one 
“with new knowledge but old charactes.”? The conflict 
of ideals (the n-w one being the wife who is an 
independent being and who looks down upon the 
expression “helpful wife and wise mother’’) calls for 
a tutelsss application of common sense. While IT 
regard the increased knowledge.and education as an 
improvement and approaching the ideal of woman- 
hood, I wager that we are not going to find, as we 
have not yet found, a world-renowned lady pianist or 
lady painter. I feel confident that her soup will still 
be better than her poetry and that her real master- 
piece will be her chubby-faced boy. The ideal 
woman remains for me the wise, gentle and firm 
mother. 





1. Sappho SEM, AMARA. 
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CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY 


All problems of art are problems of rhythm. 
Hence, in trying to understand Chinese art, we must 
begin with Chinese rhythm and the source of artistic 
inspiration.2 Allowing that rhythrm is universal 
and that the Chinese do not own a monopoly of na- 
ture’s rhythms, it is still possible to trace a difference 
of emphasis.? It has already been pointed out, in 
the discussion on the ideal of womanhood in China, 
that the ‘Western artist invariably goes to the femi- 
nine form as inspiration for the highest ideal of 
perfect rhythm, while the Chinese artist and art-lover 
usually rest supremely happy in contemplating a 
dragon-fly, a frog, a grasshopper or a piece of jagged 
tock. From my observation, it seems therefore that 
the spirit of Western art is more. sensual, more 
passionate, more full of the artist’s own ego,‘ while 
the spirit of Chinese art is more chastened, more 
restrained, and more in harmony with nature. We 
may express this difference by using the Nietzschean 
language and saying that Chinese art is Apollonian® 
art, while Western art is Dionysian art, This 
enormous difference is possible only through a 
different understanding and appreciation of rhythm 
as such. While it is true that all problems of art are 
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problems of rhythm in whatever country, it is also 
true that until recently in the West, rhythm has not 
played the dominant role which it has always enjoyed 
in Chinese paintings. 

Curiously cnough, this cult of rhythm in the 
abstract arose from the development of Chinese 
calligraphy as an art. The strange pleasure derived 
from con’emplating a picture of barren rocks? done 
in afew strokes and hung on the wall to be looked at 
day in and day out—this strange pleasure will becom» 
understandable to the West when the West has 
understood the artistic principles of Chinese call- 
igraphy. So fundamental is the place of calligraphy 
in Chinese actas a study of form end rhythm in the 
abstract that we may say it has provided the Chines? 
people with a basic esthetics? and it is through 
calligraphy that the Chinese have learned their bzsi- 
notions of line and form. It is therefore impossible 
to talk about Chinese art without understanding 
Chinese calligraphy and its artistic inspiration. 
There is, for -instance, not one type of Chinese 
architecture, whether it be the pailou,t the pavilion 
or the temple, whose sense of harmony and form 
is not directly derived from certain types of Chinese 
calligraphy. 

The position of Chinese calligraphy in the 
history of the world’s art is thus truly unique. Owing 
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a) OHINESER CALLIGRAPHY 
to the use in writing of the brush, which is more 
subtle and more responsive than the pen, calligraphy 
has been elevated to the true level of an art on @ par 
with! Chinese painting. The Chinese are fully aware 
of this when they regard painting and calligraphy 
as sister, shu-hua,? “calligraphy and painting,” for- 
ming almost an indvidual concept‘and always being 
mentioned in the same breath. Should there be a 
question as to which hasa wider appeal, the answer 
would undoubtedly be in favor of calligraphy. It 
has thus become an art cultivated with the same 

passion and devotion, dignified by as worthy a 
tradition, and held in as high esteem as painting 
itself. Tis standards are just as exacting, and its 
masters have reached heights as unattainable by the 
common. run of men as the masters in other lines. 
The great Chinese painters, like Tung Ch’ich’ang 
and Chao Mengfu, are usually great calligraphists 
also. Chao Mengfu (1254-1822) ,one of the best 
known of Chinese painters, said of his own painting: 
“Rocks are like the feipo® style of writing [with 
hollow lines in the strokes], and the trees are like the 
chuan* style of writing [with relatively even and 
twisted strokes]. The method of painting lies yet in 
the ‘eight fundamental strokes’ of writing. . If there 
is one who can understand this, he will realize that 
the secret of calligraphy is really the same.” 
sm aie 
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It seems to.me that calligraphy, .as representing 
the purest principles of rhythm and composition, 
stands in relation to! painting as pure mathematics 
stands in relation to engineering or astronomy. In 
appreciating Chinese calligraphy, the meaning is 
entirely forgotten, and the lines and forms are 
appreciated in and for themselves. In this cultiva- 
tion and appreciation of pure witchery? of line and 
beauty of composition, therefore, the Chinese have 
an absolute freedom and entire devojion to pure form 
as such, as apart from content. A painting has to 
convey an object, but a well-written character convey 8 
only its own beauty of line and structure. In this 
absolutely free field, every variety of rhythm has 
been experimented upon and every type of structure 
has been explored. The Chinese brush makes the 
conveyance of every type of thythmic movement 
possible, and the Chinese characters, which are 
theoretically square but are composed from the oddest 
elements, present an infinite variety of structural 
problems which every writer must solve for himself. 
Thus, through calligraphy, the chinese scholaz is 
trained to appreciate, as regards line, qualities like 
force, suppleness, reserved strength, exquisite ten- 
derness, swiftness, neatness, massiveness, ruggedness, 
and restraint o- freedom; and as regards form, he is 
taught to appreciate harmony, proportion, contrast. 
a 
1. stands in relation to RR. AR. 2. witchery MW. 3. 
stppleness Rim. ; 
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balance, lengthiness, compactness, and sometim:’s 
even beauty in slouchiness! or irregularity. Thus 
the art of calligraphy provides a whole set of terms 
of esthetic appreciation which we may consider as 
the bases of Chinese notions of beauty. 

As this art has a history of well-nigh two thousand 
years, and as every writer tried te distinguish himself 
by a new type of rhythm or structure, therefore, in 
calligraphy, if In anything, we are entitled to see the 
last refinement of the Chinese artistic mind. Certain 
types, such as the worship of beauty of irregularity 
or of a forever toppling? structure that yet keeps its 
balance, will surprise the Westerners by their finesse,® 
all the more so because such types are not easily seen 
_ in other fields of Chinese art. 

What is of significance to the West is the fact 
that, not only has it provided the esthetic basis fcr 
Chinese art, but it represents an animistic principle 
which may be most fruitful of resulis when properly 
understood and applied. As stated, Chinese cal- 
sigraphy has explored every possible style of rhythm 
and form, and it has done so by deriving its artistic 
inspiration from ature, especially from planis and 
animals—the branches of the plum flower, a dried 
vine with a few hanging leaves, the springing body 
of the leopard, the massive paws of the tiger, the swift 
legs of the deer, the sinewys trength of the horse, the 
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bushiness of the bear, the slimness of the stork, or 
the ruggedness of the pine branch. There is thus 
not one type of rhythm in nature which has not been 
copied in Chinese writing and formed directly or 
indirectly, the inspication for a particular “style.” 
If a Chinese scholar sees a certain beauty in a dry 
vine with its careless grace and elastic strength, the 
tip of the end curling upward and a few leaves still 
hanging on it haphazardly! and yet most appropria- 
tely,? he tries to incérporate that into his writing. 
Tf another scholar s es a pine tree that twists its trunk 
and bends its branches downward instead of upward, 
which shows a wonderful tenacity? and force, he also 
tries to incorporate that inte his style of writing. 
We have therefore the “dry-vine” style and the 
“pine-branch,” style of writing. 

A famous monk and calligraphist had practised 
writing for years without result, and one day walking 
on a mountain path he chanced upon two fighting 
_ snakes, each straining its neck, which showed strength 
in apparent gentleness. From this inspiration he 
developed a most individualistic type of writing, 
called the “‘fighting-snakes” style, suggesting the 
tension and wriggling movement of the snakes’ necks, 
Thus Wang Hsichih (321-379), China’s “prince of 
ealligraphists,” spoke about the art of calligraphy in 
terms of imagery from nature: 
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Every horizontal’ stroke is like a mass of 
clouds in battle formation, every hook like a 
bent bow of the greatest strength, every dot like 
a falling rock from a high peak, every turning 
of the stroke like a brass hook, every drawn-out 
line like a dry vine of great old age, and every 
swift and free stroke like a runner on his start. 


One can understand Chinese calligraphy onl 
when one’s eyes have been opened to the form ana 
rhythm inherent? in every animal’s body and limbs. 
Every animal body has a harmony and beauty of its 
own, a harmony which grows directly from its vital 
functions, especially the functions of movement. 
The hairy legs and tall body of the draught-horse® 
are as much a form of beauty as the more neatly 
formed outline of the racing horse. That harmony 
exists in the outline of the swift, springing grey- 
hound, as it exists also in that of the hairy Irish 
terrier, whose head and limbs end almost in square 
formations—strikingly represented in Chinese cal- 
ligraphy by the blunt lé-shu* style (current in the 
Han Dynasty and elevated into an art by Teng Shib- 

- Ju of the Ch’ing Dynasty). 

The important thing to observe is that these 
plant and animal forms are beautiful becauso of 
their suggestion of movement. Consider a sprig? of 
plum blossoms. How carelessly beautiful and artfully 
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irregular it is! To undeastand the beauty of 
that sprig fully, artistically, is to understand 
the underlying principle of Animism and of 
Chinese art. The sprig, even when deprived of its 
blossoms, is beautiful because it lives, because it 
expresses a living impulse to grow. The outline of 
every tree expresses a rhythm resulting “from certain 
organic impulses, the impulse to grow and reach out 
toward the sunshine, the impulse to maintain its 
equilibrium,! and the necessity of resisting the 
movement of the wind. Every -tree is beautiful 
because it suggests these. impulses, and particularly 
because it suggests a movement toward somewhere, a 
siretching toward something. It has not tried to be 
beautiful. Ithas only wanted to live. Yet the result 
is something perfectly harmonious and immensely 
satisfying. 

_ Nor does nature artificially invest the greyhound 
with an abstract beauty apart from its functions: the 
high arch of the greyhound’s body and the connecting 
line between its body and its hind legs are built for 
swiftness,? and they are beautiful because they suggest 
swiftness. Yet from this harmonious function emer- 
ges a harmonious form. The softness of the cat’s 
movements results in the softness of its contour,’ and 
even the dogged squatting outline of » bulldog has 4 
beauty of force all its own, This is the explanation 
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of nature’s infitnte richness of patterns,! which are 
always. harmonious, always rhythmic, and infinitely 
variable without ever exhausting its forms. In 
other words, beauty is a dynamic, and not a static, 
beauty. ae 
It is exactly this beauty of movement which is 
the key to Chinese calligraphy. Its beauty is dyna- 
mic and not static, and because it expresses a dynamic 
beauty, a beauty of momentum, it lives, and it, too, is 
infinitely variable without exhaustion. A swift, sure 
stroke is appreciated because it is made swiftly and 
powerfully at one stroke, thus possessing a unity of 
movement, defying imitation or correction, for any 
correction is immediately detected as disharmonious. 
Incidentally, that is why calligraphy as an art is so 
difficult, ~ 

That the ascribing of beauty in Chinese cal- 
ligraphy to the animistic principle is not my own 
faney can be proved: from Chinese references to the 
“meat? “bones”? and ‘“‘tendons”’ of strokes, although 
their philosophic import? has never been consciously 
laid bare until one comes to think of ways and means? 
by which callifraphy can be made intelligible to the 
West. Thus Madame Wei, the talented aunt of 
Wang Hsichih, said: . 


In the writing of theose who are-skillful in 
giving strength of stroke, the characters are 
a a A 
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“bony”; in ‘the writing of those who are not 
skiliful in giving strength of strokes, the char- 
acters are “fleshy.” Writing that has a great 
deal of bone and very little meat is called 
“shinewy writing,” and writing that is full of 
flesh and weak bones is called “piggy writing.” 
A writing that is powerful and sinewy is divine; 
a writing that has neither power nor sinews is 
like an invalid. 


The dynamic? principle of movement results in 
a principle of structure which is essential to an 
understanding of Chinese calligraphy. The mere 
beauty of balance and symmetry® is never. regarded 
as the highest form. One of the principles of Chin-s: 
writing is that a square should never be a perfect 
square, but should be higher on one side than the 
other, and -that two symmetrical parts should never 
be exactly similar in size and position. This princi- 
ple is called shih, or “‘posture,” which represents @ 
beauty of momentum. The result is that, in the 
highest examples of this art, we have structural forms 
which are seemingly unbalanced and yet somehow 
maintain the balance. The difference between this 
beauty of momentum and beauty of merely static 
proportions is the difference between the picture of a 
man standing or sitting in a resting position and the 
snapshot® of a man swinging his golf stick; or of 2 
football player whe has just sent the ball soaring 
a LY 
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through the air. ' Just as the picture of a lady tossing 
her head is more suggestive of movement than one 
with her head on a straight level, so the Chinese 
characters written with their tops tilted to one side 
are preferred artistically to those with a symmetrical 
head. The best examples of this type of structure 
are’ contained in the tomb-inscription of Chang 
Menglung, whose characters give the effect of being 
always on the point of toppling over, and yet always 
remain in balance. The best modern example of this 
style is to be seen in the writings of Yt Yujen, 
'- Chairman of the Control Yiian,! who owes his present 
position very largely to his renown? as a calligraphist 
of high order. 

_ Modern art is in search of? rhythms and experi- 
menting on new forms of structure and patterns. It 
has not found them yet: It has succeeded only in 
giving us the impression of trying to escape from. 
reality. Its most apparent characteristic is the 
effort, not to soothe us but to jaron our senses. For 
this reason, a study of Chinese calligraphy and its 
animistic principle, and ultimately a restudy of the 
rhythms of the natural world in the light of this 
animistic principle or rhythmic vitality, gives pro- 
mise of great possibilities The profuse use of strai- 
ght lines, planes, and cones striking one another at 
different angles can’ only excite us, but they can 
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never be alive with beauty. These planes, cones, 
straight lines and wavy lines seem to have exhausted 
the modern artis#’s ingenuity. Why not go back to 
nature? It remains yet for some Western artist to 
strike a pioneer path by practising English callig- 
raphy with the brush for ten years, and then, if he 
is talented and really understands the animistic 
principle, he will b2 able to write for signboards on 
Times Square,? in lines and forms truly worthy of 
_ the name of a. art : 

The full significanee of Chinese calligraphy as 
- the basis of Chinese esthetics wil! be s2en in a siudy 
of Chinese painting and architecture. In the lines 
and composition of Chinese painting and in the 
_ forms and structures of Chinese architecture, w2 shall 
be able to recognize the principles developed from 
Chinese calligraphy These basic ideas of rhythm, 
form and atmosphere give the different lines of Chi- 
nese art, like poetry, painting, architecture, porce- 
Jain? and house decorations, an essential unity of 
spirit. — 


1. ingenuity 7. 2 Times Square SEAT, AMAR S 
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Tt has been shown, that with the proper merging 
of the positive and the negative outlookst on life, it is 
possible to achieve a harmonious philosophy of the 
“half-and-half” lying somewhere between action and 
inaction, between being led by the nose into a world 
of futile? busy-ness and complete flight from a, life of 
responsibilities, and that so far as we can discover with 
the help of all the philosophies of the world, this is 
the sanest and happiest ideal for man’s life on earth. 
Wha+t is still more important, the mixture of these two 
different outlooks makes a harmonious personality 
which is the acknowleged aim of all culture and 
education. And significantly, out of this harmonious 
personality, we see a joy and love of life. 

It is difficult for me to describe the qualities of 
this love of life; it is easier to speak in a parable or 
tell the story of a true lover of life, as he really lived. 
And the picture of T’ac Yiianming, the greatest poet 
and most Harmonious product of Chinese culture, 
inevitably somes to my mind. There will be no one 
in China to object when I say that 'T’ao represents to 
us the most perfectly harmonious and well-rounded 
character in the entire Chinese literary tradition. 
Without leading an illustrious official career, without 
‘power and outward achievements and without leaving 
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us a greater literary heritage! than a thin ‘volume o. 
poems and three or four essays in prose, he remai~: 
today a beacon? shining through the ages, foreve: . 
symbol to lesser poets and writers of what the highes 
human character should be. Where is a simplicity ir 
his life, as well as in his style, which is awe-inspiring‘ 
and a.constant reproach to more brilliant and morc 
sophisticated* natures. And he stands, today, as a 
perfect example of the true lover of life, because in 
him the rebellion against worldly desires did not lead 
_ him to attempt a total escape, but has reached a 
' harmony with the life of the senses About two 
centurics of literary romanticism and the Taoistic 
cult of the idle life and rebellion against Confucian- 
ism had been working in China and joined forces with 
the Confucian philosophy of the previous centuries 
to make the emergence of this harmonious personality 
possible. In T’ao we find the positive positive outlock 
had lost its foolish complacency and the cynic philo- 
sopny had lost its bitter rebelliousness (a trait we see 
still in Thoreau—a sign of immaturity), and human 
wisdom first reaching full maturity in a spirit of 
.tolerant irony. 

T’ao represents to me that strange characteristic 
of Chinese culture, a curious combination of devotion 
to the flesh and arrogance of the spirit, of spirituality 
without asceticism and materialism without sen- 
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sulity,! in which the senses and the spirit have come 
to live together in harmony. For the ideal philo- 
sopher is one who understands the charm of women 
without being coarse, who loves life heartily but loves 
it with restraint, and who sees the unreality of the 
successes and failures of the active world, and stands 
somewhat aloof and detached,_without being hostile 
to it. Because T’ao reached that true harmony of 
spiritual development, we see a total absence of inner 
conflict and his fs was as natural and effortless as 
his poetry. ' 

Tao was born toward the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the great grandson of a dis- 
tinguished? scholar and official, who in order to keep 
himself from? being idle, moved a pile of bricks from 
one place to another in the morning, and moved them 
back in the afternoon. In his youth he accepted a 
minor official job in order to support his old parents, 
but soon resigned and returned to the farm, tilling 
the field himself as a farmer, from which he developed 
a kind of bodily ailment. One day he asked his 
_ rdatives and friends, “Would it be ail right for me 
to 0 out as a minstrel singer in order to pay for the 
upkeep! of my garden?” On hearing this, certain of 
his friends got him a position as a magistrate of 
P’engcheh, near Kiukiang. Being very fond of wine 
he commanded that all the fields belonging to the 
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loeal government shculd be planted with glutinous 
rice,! fram which wine could be made, and only on 
the protestations of his wife did he allow one-sixth to 
be planted with another kind of rice. When a 
government delegate? came and his secretary told him 
that he should receive the little fellow with his gown 
properly girdled, 'f’a0 sighed and said, “I cannot 
bend and bow for the sake of five bushels of rice.” 
And he immediately resigned and wrote that famous 
poem, “Ah, Homeward Bound I Go!” From then on, 
he lived the life of a farmer and repeatedly refused 
later calls to office. Poor himself; he lived in com- 
munion with the poor, and he expressed a certain 
paternal regret in a letter to his sons that they should 
be so poorly clad and dothe work of a common 
laborer. But when he managed to send a peasant 
boy to his sons when he was away, to help them do 
the work of carrying water and gathering fuel, he 
said te them, “Treat him well, for he is also some 
one’s son.” 

His only weakness was a fondness for wine. 
Living very much to himself, he seldom saw guests, 
but whenever there was wine, he would sit down 
with the company, even though he might not be 
acquainted with the host. At other times, when he 
was the host himself and got drunk first, he would 
-say to his guests, “Iam drunk aud thinking of sleep; 
you can all go.” He hsd a stringed instrument, the 
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ch?in, without any strings left. It was an ancient 
instrument that could be played in an extremely slow 
‘manner and oniy in a state of perfect mental calm. 
After a feast, or when feeling in a musical mood, he 
would express his musical feelings by fondling and 
fingering this siringless instrument. “‘I appreciate 
the flavor of music; what need have I for the sounds 
from the strings?’ 

Humble and simple and independent, he was 
extremely chary! of company. A magistrate, one 
Wang, who was his great admirer, wanted to cutivate 
-his friendship, but found it very difficult to see him. 
With his perfect naturalness he said, “I’m keeping 
to myself because by nature I’m not made for the life 
of society, and Iam staying in the house because of 
an ailment. Far be it from me to act in this manner 
in order to acquire a repution for being high and 
aloof.”? Wang therefore had to plot with a friend in 
order to see him; this friend had to induce him to 
leave his home, by inviting him to a feast and an 
accidental meeting. When he was halfway and 
stopped at a pavilion, wine was presented. T’ao’s 
eyes brightened and he gladly sat down te drink, 
when Wang, who had been hiding nearby, came out 
to meet him. And he was so happy that he remained 
there talking with him the whole afternoon, and 
forgot to go on to his friend’s place. Wang saw 
that he had no shoes on his feet and ordered his 
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subordinates! to make a, pair for him. When these 
minor officials asked for the measurements, he 
stretched forth his feet and asked them to take the 
measure. And thereafter, whenver Wang wanied to 
see him, he had to wait in the forest or around the 
lake, so that perchance he might meet the poet. 
Once when his friends were brewing wine, they took 
his linen turban to use it as a strainer,? and after 
the wine had been strained, he wound the turban 
again around his head. 

There was then in the great Lushan Mountains, 
at whose foot he lived, a great society of illustrious 
Zen® Buddhists, and the leader, a great scholar, tried 
to get him to join the Lotus Society. One day he 
was Invited to come to a party, and his condition 
was that he shodild be allowed to drink. This 
breaking oi the Buddhist rule was granted him ané 
he went. But when it came to putting his name down 
as a member, he “knitted his brows and stole away.” 
This was @ society ‘that so great a poet as Hsieh 
Lingyiin. had been very anxious to join, bur could not 
get in. Butstill the abbot courted his friendship an” 
one day he invited him to drink, togethe: with 
another great Taoist friend. They were then a com- 
pany of three; the abbot, representing Buddhism. 
T’ao representing Confucianism,* and the othe: 
friend representing Taoism. It had been the evbot’s 
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life vow never to go boyouds a, certain bridge in his 
daily walks, biit one day when he and the other friend 
were sending T’ao home, they were so. pleasurably 
occupied in their conversation that the abbot went 
past the bridge without knowing it. When it was 
pointéd out to him, the company of three laughed. 
This incident of the three laughing old men became 
the subject of popular Chinese paintings, because it 
symbolized! the happiness and gaiety of three care- 
free, wise souls. representing three religions united 
by the sense of humor. 

And so he lived and died, a carefree and 
conscience-free,? humble peasant-poet, and a wise and 
merry oldman. But something in his small volume 
of poems on drinking and the pastoral life, his three 
or four casual essays, one letter to his sons, three 
sacrificial prayers (including one to himself), and 
some of his remarks handed down to posterity shows 
a sentiment aiid a genius for harmonious living that 
reached perfect naturalness and never has yet been 
surpassed. It was this great love of life that was 
expressed in the poem weich he wrote one day in 
November, A. D 405, when he decided to ly down 
the burdens of the magistrate’s office.’ 

Ah, homeward bound I go! why not go home, 
seeing that my field and garden with weeds are 
overgrown? Myself have made my soul serf* to 

' my bedy: why have vain regreis and mourn alone? 
1, symbolized BR. 2. consci ience-free DHEA. 8. sax- 
Passed Bd, GA. 4, Serf ne. 
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Fret not over bygones and the forward 
jou ney take. Only ashort distance have I gone 
astray, and I know today I am right, if yesterday 
was a complete mistake 


Lightly floats and drifts the boat, and gently 
flows and flaps my gown. I inquire the road of a 
wayfarer, and sulk? at the dimness of the dawn. 


Then when I catch sight of my old roofs, joy 
will my steps quicken. Servants will be there 
to bid me welcome, and waiting at the door are 
the greeting children. 


Gone to seed, perhaps, are my garden paths, 
but*there will still be tie chrysanthemums® and 
the pine! I shall lead the youngest boy in by 

- the hand, and on the table there stands a cup 
full of wine! 

Holding the pot and cup I give myself a 
drink, happy to see in the courtyard the hanging 
bough. I lean upon the southern window with 
an immense satisfaction, and note that the little 
place is cosy enough to walk around. 


The garden grows more familiar and in- 
teresting with the daily walks. What if no one 
ever knocks at the always closed door! Carrying 
a, cane I wander at peace, and now and then lock 
aloft to gaze at the blue above. 
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There the clouds idle away from their 
mountain recesses! without any intent or pur- 
pose, and birds, when. tired of their wandering 
flighis, will think of home. Darkly then fall 
the shadows and, ready to come home, I yet 
fondle the lonely pines and loiter around. 


Ah, homeward bound I go! Let me from © 
now on learn to live alone! The world and I are 
not made for one another, and why drive round 
like one looking far what he has not found? 


Content shall-I be with conveisations with 
_ may own kin, and there will be music and books 
to while away the haurs. The farmers will come 
-and tell me that spring is here and there will be 
work to do at the western farm. 


Some order covered wagons; some row in small 
beats. Sometimes we explore quiet, unknown 
ponds, and sometimes we climb over steep, rugged 

_mounds.? 


There the trees, happy of heart, grow mar- 
velously green, and spring water gushes forth 
with a gurgling sound. I admire how things 
grow and prosper according to their seasons, and 
feel that thus, too, shall my life go its round. 
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Enough! How long yet shall I this mortal | 
shape keep? Why not take life as it comes, and 
why hustle and bustle! like one on an errand 
bouud? - 


Weath and power are not my ambitions, and 
unattainable is the abode of the gods! I would go 
fortn alone on a bright morning, or perhaps, 
planting my cane, begin to pluck the weeds and 
till the ground. 


Or I would compose a poem beside a clear 
stream, or perhaps go up Tungkao and make a 
long-drawn call on the top of the hill. So would 
Ibe content to live and die, and without ques- 
tionings of the heart, gladly accept Heavyen’s 
will.? 
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The enjoynient of nature does not lie merely 
in art and painting. Nature enters into our life 
as a2 whole. It is all sound and colo: and shape 
and moon and atmosphere, and man as the percei- 
ving artist of life begins to select the proper - 
moods of nature harmonize them with his own. 
This is the attitude of all Chinese writers of 

' poetry or prose, but I think its best ex- 
pression is found in the epigrams of Chang 
Ch’ao (mid-seventeenth century), in his book 
Yumengying (or Sweet Dream Shadows). This is 
a book of literay maxims, of which there are 
many collections, but none comparable to those 
written by Chahg Ch’ao himself. Such literary 
maxims stand in relation to popular proverb as 
the fairy tales of Anderson stand in relation to 
old English fairy tales, er as Schubert’s art 
songs stand in relation to folk melodies. 
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THE EPIGRAMS OF C HANG CH’AO 
On What i Proper 


It is absolutely necessary that flowers should have 
butterflies, hills should have springs, rocks should 
have moss, water should have water-cress,? tall irees 
should have entwining creepers, and human beings 
should have hobbies. One should enjoy flowers in 
the company of beauties, get drunk under the moon 
in the company of charming friend’, and enjoy the 
light of snow in the company of highminded® scholars. 
Planting flowers serves to invite butterflies, piling up 
rocks serves to invite the clouds, planting pine trees 
serves to invite the wind, keeping a reservoir of water 
serves to invite duckweed, building a terrace serve to 
invite the moon, planting banana trees servés to invite 
the rain, and planting willow trees serves to invite 
the cicada.‘ 

One always gets a different feeling when: looking 
at hills from the top of a tower, looking at snow from 
a city wall, looking at the moon in the lam p-light, 
locking at colored clouds in a boat, and looking at 
beautiful women in the room. Rocks lying neara 
plum tree should look “antique”, those beneath 2 
pine tree should look “stupid ” those by the side cf 
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bamboo irees should look. “‘slender,’’? and those inside 
a flower basin should be exquisite. Blue waters come 
from green hills, for the water borrows its color from 
the hills; good poems come form flavory wine, for 
poetry begs its inspiration! from the wine. When 
the mirror meets with an ugly woman, when a rare 
ink-stone finds a vulgar owner, and when a good sword. 
isin the hands of a commén general, there is utterly 
nothing to be done about it. 


On Flowers and Women 


One should not see flowers wither, see the moon 
decline below the horizon, or see beautiful women die 
in their youth. One should see flowers when they are 
in bloom, after planting the flowers; should see the 
moon when it is full, after waiting for the moon; 
should see a book completed, after starting to write 
it; and should see beautiful women when they are gay 
and happy. Otherwise our purpose is defeated. 

One should look at beautiful ladies in the morn- 
ing toilet after they have powdered? themselves. 
There are faces that are ugly but stand looking at, 
and other faces that do not stand looking at although 
not ugly; there are writings which are lovable although 
ungrammatical, and there are other writings which 
are extremely grammatical, but are disgusting. This 
is something that I cannot explain to superficial* 


eS 
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persons. If one loves flowers with the same heart that 
Ke loves beauties, he feels a special charm in them: 
if one loves beautiful women with the same heart that 
he loves flewers, he feels a special tenderness and 
protective affection. 

Beautiful women are better than flowers because 
they understand human language, and flowers are 
better than beautiful women because they give off 
fra srance; but if.one cannot have beth at the same 
time, he should forsake the fragrant ones and take the 
talking ones. In putting flowers in liver-colored 
vases, one should arrange them so that the size and 
height of the vase match with those of the flowers, 
while the shade and depth of its color should contrast 
with them. Most of the flowers that are seductive! 
and beautiful are not fragcant, and flowers that have 
layers upon layers of petals mostly are ill-formed. 
Alas, rare is a perfect personality! Only the lotus 
combines both. 

The plum flower makes a man feel highminded, 
the orchid makes a man feel secluded, the chrysan- 
themum makes-a man simple-hearted, the lotus makes 
a man contented, the spring hati?ang makes a man 
passionate, the peony makes a man chivalrous, the 
bamboo and the banana 4ree.make a man charming, 
the autumn haii?ang makes a man graceful, the pine 
tree makes a man feel like a recluse, the wui?ung” 
(sterculia platanifolia) makes a man clean-hearted 

ete a Aare ek Pe ere es eae ee at a 
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and the willow makes 2 man sentimental. If a beau- 
ty should have the face of a flower, the voice of a 
bird, the soul of the moon, the expression of a 
willow, the charm of an autumn lake, bones of jade 
and skin of snow, and heart of poetry, I should be 
perfectly satisfied. 

If there.are no books in this world, then nothing 
need be said, bnt since there are books, they must be 
read; if there is no wine, then nothing need be said, 
but since there is wine, it must be drunk; if there are 
no famous hills, then nothing need be said, but since 
‘there are, they must be visited; if there are no flo- 
-wers and no moon, then nothing need be said, but 
since there are, they must be enjoyed and “played”; 
if there are no talented men and beautful women, then 
nothing need be said, but since there are, they must 
be love and protected. The reason why a looking-glass 
doesn’t become the enemy of ugly-looking women is 
because it has no feeling; if it had, it certainly would 
have been smashed to pieces.* 

One feels tender toward even a good potted flower 
that he has just bought; how much more should he be 
tender toward a “talking flower!” Without wine and 
poetry, hills and water would exist for no purpose; 
without the company of beautiful ladies, flowers and 
the moon would be wasted. Talented men who are at 
the same time handsome, and beautiful ladies who at 
the same time can write, can never live a long life. 
De ea tee ot er Me EE Os OR ee 
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This is not only because the gods are Satis of thom 
but because this type of person is not only the treasure 
of all ages, so that the Creator doesn’t want to leave 
them in this world too long, for fear of sacrilege. 


On Hills and Water 


Of all the things in the universe, those that touch 
man most profoundly are: the moon in heaven, the 
ci?in in music, the cuckoo among animals, and the 
willow tree among plants. To worry with the moon 
‘about clouds, to worry with books about moths, to 
worry with ‘flowers about storms, and to worry with 
talented men and beautiful women about a hazsh fate? 
is to have the heart of a Buddha. 

An ancient writer said that if there weze no flo- 
wers and moon and beautiful women, he would not 
want to be born in this world, and I might add, if 
there were no pen and ink and chess and wine, there 
was no purpose in being born a man. The light of 
hills, the sound of water, the color of the moon, the 
fragrance of flowers, the charm of literary men, and 
the expression of beautiful women. are all illusive and 
indescribable They.make one lose sleep dreaming 
about them aud lose appetite® thinking about them. 
The snow reminds one of a hightminded scholar; the 
flower reminds one of beautiful ladies; wine reminds 
one of good swordsmen; the moon reminds one of good 
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friends; and hills and water remind one of good verse 
and good prose that the author himself is pleased with. 

There are landscapes in painting, landscapes in 
dreams, and landscapes in one’s breast. The beauty of 
landscapes on earth lies in depth and irregularity? of 
outline; the beauty of landscapes in painting lies in 
the freedom and luxuriousness of the brush and ink; 
the beauty of landscapes in dreams lies in their 
strangely changing views; and the beauty of land- 
scapes in one’s breast lies in the fact that everything 
is in its proper place. For places that we pass by 
during our travel, we need not be fastidious* in our 
artistic demands, but for places where we are going to 
settle down for life we must be fastidious in such 
demands. ‘The bamboo shoot is a phenomenon’ among 
the vegetables; the lich?+ is a phenomenon among 
fruits; the crab is a phenomenon among aquatic 
animals; wine is a phenomenon among our foods and 
drinks; the moon is a phenomenon in the firmament, 
the West Lake is a phenomenon among hills and 
waters; and the Sung lyrics (#s’e) and Ytian dramatic 
poems (ch’it) are phenomena in literature. 

’ In order to see famous hills and rivers, one must 
have also predestined luck; unless the appointed 
time has come, one has no time to see them even 
though they are situated within a dozen miles. The 
images in a looking-glass are portraits in color, but 
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the images [shadows ].under a moonlight are sketches. 
The images In a looking-glass are paintings with solid 
outlines, but the images under a moonlight are “pain- 
tings without bones.” The images of hills and waters 
in the moon are geography in heaven, and the images 
ef stars and the moon in water are astronomy on 
earth. 


On Spring and Autumn 


Spring is the natural frame of mind of heaven; 
. autumn is one of its changing moods. The ancient 
people regarded winter as the “extra”? [or resting 
period] of the other three seasons, but I think we 
should regard summer as the season of “‘three exiras”: 
getting up at a summer dawn is the extra of the night; 
sitting at a summer night is the extra of the days and 
an afternoon nap is the extra of socical intercourse.’ 
Indeed, “‘I love the long summer days,” as an ancient 
poet says. One should discipline oneself in the spirit 
of autumn, and deal with others in the spirit of au- 
tumn; good Sung lyrics and Ytian dramatic poems 
should have the spirit of spring. 


On Sounds 


One should listen to the sounds of birds in spring, 
to the sounds of cicadas in ‘summer, to the sounds of 
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insects in autumn’and the sounds of snowfall in win- 
ter; he should listen to the “sounds of playing chess 
in the daytime, the sounds of flute! under the moon- 
light, the sounds of pine trees in the mountains, and 
the sounds of ripples? on the waterside. Then he shall 
not have lived in vain. But when a young loafer starts 
a racket in the street or when one’s wife is scolding, 
one might just as well be deaf. Hearing the sound of 
geese makes one feel like in Nanking; hearing the 
- sound of oars makes ene feel like in Soochow, Ch’ang- 
chow and Huchow; hearing the sound of waves on the 
‘beach makes one feel like being in Chekiang; and 
hearing the sound of bells beneath the necks of thin 
horses makes one feel like being on the road to Sian. 

All sounds should be listened to at a distance only 
the sounds of the Ch’in can be listened to both at a 
distance and nearby. There is a speacial flavor about 
one’s ears when listening to ch’in music under pine 
trees, listening toa flute in the moonlight, listening 
to Buddhist chants? in the mountains. There are 
four kinds of sounds of water: the sounds of cataracts, 
of gushing springs, of rapids, and of gullets.4 There 
are three kinds of sounds of wind: the sounds of 
“pine waves,” of autumn leaves, and of storm upon 
the water. There are two kinds of sounds of rain: 
the sounds of tpindrops upon the leaves of wwtung 
and lotus, and the sounds of rain water coming down 
from the eaves into bamboo pails. 
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On Bain 


This thing called rain can make the days seem 
short and the night seem long. A spring rain is like 
an. Imperial edict! confering an honor; a summer rain 
is like a writ of pardon for a condemned criminal; an 
autumn rain is like a dirge.* A rainy day in spring 
is suitable for reading; a rainy day in summer is 
suitable for playing chess; a rainy day in autumn is 
_ suitable for going over things in the trunks or in the 
attic; and a rainy day in winter is suitable for drin- 

king. I would write a letter to the God of Rain and 
tell him that rain in spring should come after the 
fifteenth of the first moon [when the Lantern Festi- 
val® is over}, and continue till ten days before 
ch’ingming (the third day of the third moon, at which 
_ time the peach-trees begin to blossom], and come also 
“at kuyi (time for planting rice]; that summer rain 
should come in the first and last ten days of every 
month [so as not to interfere with our enjoyment of 
’ the moon]; that autumn rain should come in the first 
and last ten days of seventh and the ninth moon [lea- 
ving the eighth moon, or mid-autumn, entirely dry 
for enjoyment of the harvest moon]; and thai as for 
the three months of winter, no rain is called for at all. 
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On the Moon, Wind and Water 


One is exasperated} at the crescent moon for 
declining so early, and exasperated at the waning 
moon in its third quarter for coming up so late. To 
listen to a Buddhist lesson under the moon makes 
one’s mental mood more detached; to discuss sword- 
manship under the moon makes one’s courage more 
inspired; to discuss poetry under the moon makes 
one’s personal fiavor more charming in seclusion; and. 
-to look at beautiful women under the moon makes 
one’s passion deeper. The method of “playing” the 
moon is to look up at it ffom alow place when i is 
_ clear and bright, and to look down at it from a height 
when it is hazy? and unclear. The spring wind is 
like tea; the autumn wind is like smoke; and the 
‘winter wind is like ginger. 


On Leisure and Frienship 


Only those who take leisurely what the people of 
the world are busy about can be busy about what the 
people of the world take leisurely. There is nothing 
that man enjoys more than leisure, and this does not 
mean that one simply does nothing during that time. 
Leisure enables one to read, to travel to famous places, 
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to form beneficial friendships, to drink wine, and te 
write books. What greater pleasures can there be in 
the world than these? When a cloud reflects the sun, 
it becomes a colored cloud (hsia),i and when a spring 
gullet flows over a cliff, it becomes a waterfall. By a 
different association, it is given anew name. That 
is why friendship is so valuable. 

When celebrating the Lantern, Festival on the fif- 
teenth of the first moon, one should drink with 
nonchalant? friends; when celebrating the Dragon 
Boat Festival on the fifth of the fifth moon, one 
- should drink with handsome friends; when celebrating 
the annual reunion of the Cowherd and the Spinning 
Maid? in Heaven on the seventh day of the seventh 
. moon, ene should drink with friends who have charm; 

when looking at the harvest moon, at the Mid-Autumn 
Festival, one should drink with quiet or mild-tempe- 
‘zed friends; when going up to high mountains on 
the ninth day of the ninth moon, one should drink 
. with romantic friends) To talk with learned friends 
is like reading a rare book; to talk with poetic friends 
is like reading the poems and prose of distinguished 
writers; to talk with friends who are cereful and pro- 
per in their conduct is like reading anovel or romance. 

Every quiet scholar is bound to have® some bosom 
friends. By “bosom friends” I do not mean necessa- 
rily those who have sworn a life-and-death friendship 
nm 
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with us. Generally bosom friends are those who, 
although separated by hundreds or thousands of miles, 
still have implicit! faith in us and refuse to believe 
rumors against us; those who on hearing a rumor, try 
every means to explain it away; those who in given 
moments advise us as to what to do and what not to 
do; and those who at the critical hour come to our 
help, and, sometimes without our knowing, undertake 
of their own accord to settle a financial account, or 
make a decision, without for a moment questioning 
whether by doing se they are not making themselves 
‘open to criticism? of perhaps injuring our interests. 
Tt is easier to find bosom friends (“those who 
know our hearts”) among friends than among one’s 
wife and concubines, and it is still more difficult to. 
find a bosom friend in the relationship between ruler’ 
and ministers. _ A “remarkable book” is one which 
says things that have never been said before, and a 
“bosom friend” in ene who unburdens® to us his fami- 
- ly secrets. Living in the country is only enjoyable 
when one has got good friends with him. One soon 
gets tired of the peasants and woodeutters who know 
only how to distinguish the different kinds of grains 
and to forecast the weather. Again, among the dif- 
ferent kinds of friends, those who can write poems are 
the best, those who can talk or hold a-conversaticn 
come second, those whe can paint come next, those 
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who can sing come -fourth, and those who understand 
wihe games come last. 


On Books and Reading 


Reading books in one’s youth is like looking at 
the moon through a crevice;! reading books in middle 
age is like looking at the moon in one’s courtyard; 
and reading books in old age is like looking at the 
moon on an open terrace. This is because the depth 
of benefits of reading varies in proportion to the depth 
of one’s own experience. Only one who can read 
‘books without words {2. e., the book of life] can say 
strikingly beautiful things; and only one who under- 
stands truth difficult to explain by words can grasp 
‘ the highest Buddhist wisdom. All immortal litera- 
ture of the ancients and the moderns was written with 
blood and tears. All Men Ave Brothers (Shuihu) is a 
book of anger, The Monkey H pic? (Hsiyuchi) is a book 
of spiritual awakening, and Gold-Vase Plum (Chinp’- 
angmet) [a pornographic novel] is a book of sorrow. 
Literature is landscape on the desk, and a landscape 
is literature on the earth. 

Reading is the greatest of all joys, but there is 
more anger than joy in reading history. But after 
all there is pleasure in such anger. One should read 
the classics in winter, because then one’s mind is more 
concentrated; read history in summer, because one has 


1. crevice ajpa. 2. Epic Searex. 
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more time; read the ancient philosophers in autumn, 
because they have such charming ideas; and read the 
collected works of later authors in spring, because 
then Nature is coming back to life. When literary 
men talk about military affairs, it is- mostly military 
science in the studio [literally, “discussing soldiers 
on paper}; and when military generals discuss lite- 
rature, it is mostly rumors picked up on hearsay.t A 
man who knows how to read finds everything becbmes 
a book wherever he goes: hills and waters are also 
books, and so are chess and wine, and so are the moon 
and flowers. A good traveler finds that everything 
becomes a landscape wherever he goes: beoks and his- 
tory aze landscapes, and so are wine and poetry, and 
so are the moon and flowers. 

An ancient writer said that he would like to have 
ten years devoted to reading, ten years devoted to tra- 
vel and ten years devoted to preservation and arran- 
gement of what he had got. I think that preservation 
should not take ten years and two or three years 

should be enough. As for reading and travel, I do 
not think even twice or five times the period sug- 
gested would be enough to satisfy my desires. To do so 
one would have to live three hundred years, as Huang 
Chiuyen says. The ancient people said that “poetry 
becomes good only after one becomes poor or unsuc- 
cessful,” for the reason that an unsuccessful man 
usually has a lot of things to say, and it is thus easy 
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to. show himself to advantage. How can the poetry 
of the rich and successful people be good when they 
neither sigh over their poverty nor complain about 
their being unpromoted, and when all they write 
‘about are the wind, the clouds, the moon and the dew? 
The only way for such a person to write poetry is to 
travel, so that all he sees on his way, the hills and ri- 
vers and people’s customs and ways of life, and 
perhaps the sufferings of people during war or famine, 
may all go into his poems. Thus borrowing from the 
sorrows of other people, for the purpose of his own 
‘gongs and sighs, ene can write good poetry without 
waiting to be poor or unsuccessful. 


On Living in General 


Passion holds up the bottom of the universe and 
genius paints up its roof. Better be insulted by com- 
mon people than be despised by gentlemen; better be 
flunked? by an official examiner than be unknown to 
a, famous scholar. A man should so live as to be like 
a poem, and a thing should so look as to be like a 
picture. There are scenes which sound very exquisite,* 
but are really sad and forlorn, as for instance a scene 
of mist and rain; there are situations which sound 
very poetic, but are really hard to bear, as for instance 
sickness and poverty; and there are sounds which 
seem charming when mentioned,but are really vulgar, 
as for instance the voices of girls selling flowers. . 


1, famine Ge. 2) flunked Ah. 3 exquisite HH, Bta- 
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I cannot be a farmer myself, and all I can do is 
to water the garden;I cannot be a woodceutter myself, 
and all I can do is to pull out the weeds.My regrets, 
or things that exasperate me, are ten: (1) that book 
bags are easily eaten by moths, (2) that summer 
nights are spoiled by mosquitos, (3) that a moon 
thrrace easily leaks, (4) that the leaves of chrysanthe- 
mums often wither, (5) that pine trees are full of big 
ants, (6) that bamboo-leaves fall in great quantities 
upon the ground, (7) that the cassia and lotus flowers 
easily wither, (8) that pilo plant often conceals 
‘snakes, (9) that flowers on a trellis have thorns, and 
(10) that poreupines! are often poisonous to eat. It is 
extremely pretty to stand outside a window and see 
someone writing characters on the window paper from 
the inside. One should be the hstan [hemerocalts 
flava, a plant. called ‘‘Forget-sorrow’’] among the 
flowers, and not be the cuckoo [reputed to shed tears 
of blood, which grow up into azaleas]? among the 
birds. 

To be born in times of peace in a district with 
hills and lakes when the magistrate is just and 
upright, and to live in a family of comfortable means, 
marry an understanding wife and have intelligent 
gons—this is what I call a perfect life. To have hills 
and valleys in one’s breast enables one to live in a 
city as in a mountain wood, and to be devoted to clouds 
transforms the Southern Continent into a fairy isle. 
SAT 
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To sit alone on a quiet night—to invite the moon and 
tell her one’s sorrow—to keep alone on a good night— 
and to call the insects and tell them one’s regrets. 
One living in a city should regard paintings as his 
landscape, miniature sceneries in a pot as his garden, 
and books as his friends. To ask a famous scholar to 
teach one’s children to go into a famous mountain 
and learn the art of writing examination essays, and 
‘to-ask a famous writer to be his literary ghost-—all 
these three things are utterly wrong. A monk need 
not abstain! from wine, he needs only abstain from 
vulgarity,? a red petticoat need not understand 
literature, she need only understand what is artiste- 
ally interesting. If one is annoyed by the coming 
of tax-gatherers, he should pay the land taxes early; 
If one enjoys talking Buddhism with monks, he 
_ cannot help making contributions® to temples from 
time to time. 7 

Tt is easy to forget everything except this one 
thought of fame; it is easy to grow indifferent to 
everything except three cups of wine. Wine can 
take the place of tea, but tea cannot take the place of 
wine; poems can take the place of prose, but prose 
cannot take the place of poems; Ytian dramatic poems 
can take the place of Sung lyrics but Sung lyrics 
cannot take the place of Ytian dramatic poems; 
the moon can take the place of lamps, but lamps 
cannot take the place of the moon; the pen can take 
—Tabstain a2, BM. 2. vulgarity AM, WH. 8. contributions 
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the place of the mouth, but the mouth cannot take 
the place of the pen; a maid servant can take the 
place of a mam servant, but a man servant cannot 
take the place of a maid. A little injustice in the 
breast can be drowned by wine; but a great injustice 
in the world can be drowned only by the sword. A 
busy man’s private garden must be situated next to 
his house; while a man of leisure may have his 
private garden separated from his house at a distance. 

There are people who have the pleasures of a 
mountain recluse! lying before them and don’t know 
chow to enjoy them—fishermen, woodcutters, farmers, 
gardeners and monks; there are people whe have the 
pleasures of gardens, pavilions and concubines before 
them and don’t know how to enjoy them—rich 
merchants and high officials. It is easy to stand a 
pain, but difficult to stand an itch; it is easy to bear 
the bitter taste, but difficult to bear the sour taste. 
It is true that the ink-stone of a man of leisure should 
be exquisite, but a busy man’s ink-stone should 
equally be exquisite; it is true that a concubine for 
pleasure should be pretty, but a concubine for the 
continuation of the family line should also be pretty. 

The stork gives a man the romantic manner, the 
horse gives a man the heroic manner, the orchid gives 
a man the heroic manner, the oréhid gives a man the 
reciuse’s manner, and the pine givs a man the grand 
manner of the ancients. I want-one day to give a 
Cn ire 
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grand nudist ball, first to propitiate? the spirits of the 
talented men of all ages, and secondly to propitiate - 
the spirits of the beautiful women of allages. When 
T have found a really high monk, then I am going to 
give the ball and ask him to preside at it. It is 
against the will of God to eat delicate food hastily, 
to pass gorgeous views hurriedly, to express deep 
sentiments superficially, to pass a beautiful day 
steeped in food and drinks, and te enjoy your wealth 
steeped in luxuries. 


4, ball deg. 2. propitiate Stig. 3. steeped in dood and 
drinks gikRise. 
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THIRTY-THREE HAPPY MOMENTS 


Now let us examine and appreciate the happy 
moments of a Chinese, as he describes them. Chin 
-Shengt’an, that great impressionistic critic of 
the seventeenth century, has given us, between 
his commentaries on the play: Western Chamber, 
an enumeration of the happy moments which he 
once counted together with his friend, when they 
were shut up in a temple for ten days on account 
of rainy weather. These then are what he consi- 
ders the truly happy momenis of human life, 
moments in which the spirit is inextricably tied - 
up with the senses. 
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I; Itis a hot day in June when the sun harigs still 
in the sky and there is not a- whiff of wind! 
or air, nor a trace of clouds; the front and back 
yards are hot like an oven? and not a single 
bird dares to fly about. Perspiration flows down 
my whole bedy in little rivulets. There is the 
noon-day meal before me, but I cannot take it 
for the sheer heat. I ask for a mat, to spread on 
the ground and lie down, but the mat is wet with 
moisture and. flies swarm about to rest on my 
nose and refuse to be driven away. Just at this 
moment when I am completely helpless, suddenly 
there is a rumbling of thunder and big sheets of 
black clouds overcast the sky and come majesti- 
cally on‘like a great army advancing to battle. 
Rain water begins te pour down from the eaves 
like a cataract®. The perspiration stops. The 
clamminess* of the ground is gone. All flies 
disappear to hide themselves and I can eat my 
rice. Ah, is this not-happiness? _ 

I: Afriend, one I have not seen fer ten years, sud- 
denly arrives at sunset. I open the door to 
receive him, and without asking whether he came 

_by boat or by land, and without bidding him to 





1. whiff of wind —Bime 2. oven @. 3, calaract Ba. 4. 
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sit down on the bed or the couch, I go to the in- 
ner chamber and humbly ask my wife: “Have 
you got a gallon of wine like Su Tungp’o’s wife?” 
My wife gladly takes out her gold hairpin to sell 
it. I calculate it will last us three days. Ah, is 
this not happiness? 

-Lam sitting alone in an empty room and I am 
just getting annoyed at a mouse at the head of 
my bed, and wondering what that little rustling - 
sound signifies—what article of mine ‘he is biting 
or what volume of my books he is eating up. 
While I am in this state of mind, and don’t know 
what to do, I suddenly see a ferocious-looking 
cat, wagging its tail! and staring with its wide 
open eyes, as if it were looking at something. [ 
hold my breath and wait a moment keeping per- 
feetly still,and suddenly with a little sound the 

mouse disappears like a whiff of wind. Ah, is 
this not happiness? 

I have pulled out the haif’ang and chihching in 
front of my studio, and have just planted ten or 

‘twenty green banana trees there. Ah, is this not 
happiness? 

I am drinking with some romantic friends on 
spring night and am just half intoxicated’, find- 
ing it difficult to stop drinking and equally 


difficult to go on. An understanding® boy setvant 
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at the side suddenly brings in a package of big 
'fire-erackers, about a dozen in number, and I 
rise from the table and go and fire them off. 
The smell of sulphur! assails my nostrils and 
enters my brain and I feel comfortable all over 
my bedy. Ah, is this not happiness? 

Tam walking in the street and see two poor ras- 
eals engaged in a hot argument of words with 
their faces flushed and their eyes staring with 
anger as if they were mortal enemies, and yet 
they still pretend to be ceremonious to each other, 


’. praising their arms and bending their waists in 


salute, and still using the most polished language 
of thou and thee and wherefore and is té so? The 
flow of words is interminable. Suddenly there 
appears a big husky fellow swinging his arms 
and coming up to them, and with a shout tells 
them to disperse. Ah, is this not happiness? 

To hear our children recite the classics so fluen- 
tly, like the sound of pouring water from a’ vase. 
Ah, is this not happiness? 

Having nothing to do after a meal I go to the 
shops and take a fancy to a little thing. After 
bargaining for some time, we still haggle? about 
a small difference, but the shopboy still refuse to 
sell it. Then I take out a little thing from my 
sleeve, which is worth about the same thing as 
the difference and throw it at the boy. The boy 
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suddenly smiles:and bows courteously saying, 
“Oh, you are too generous” Ah, is this not 
happiness? 

I have nothing to do after a -meal and try to go 
through the things in some old trunks. Isee there 
are-dozens or hundreds of 1.0.U.’s! from people 
who owe my family money. Some of them are 
dead and some still living, but in any case there 
is no hope of their returning the money. Behind 
people’s backs I put them together in a pile and 
see the last trace of smoke disappzar. Ah, is this 
not happiness? 

Tt is a summer day. I go bareheaded and baze- 
footed, holding a parasol to watch young people 
singing Soochow folk songs while treading the- 
water wheel. The water comes up over the wheel 
in a gushing? torrent like molten silver or me’- 
ting snow. Ah, is this not happiness? 

I wake up-in the morning and seem to hear some 
one in the house sighing and saying that last 
night some one died. I immediately ask to find 
ont who it is, and learn that it is the sharpest, 
most calculating fellow in town. Ah, is this not 
happiness? - 

I get up early on a summer morning and see 
people sawing a large bamboo pole under a mat- 
shed,® to be used as a water pipe. Ah, is this not 
happiness? 
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It has been raining for a whole month and I lie 


in bed in the morning like one drunk or ill, refu- 
sing te get up. Suddenly I hear a chorus of birds. 
announcing a clear day. Quickly I pull aside t e 
curtain, push open the window and see the 
beautiful sun shining and glistening and the 
forest looks like having a bath. Ah, is this not 
happiness? 
At night I seem to hear some one thinking of me 
in the distance. The next day I go to call on him. 
‘LT enter his door and look about his rcom and see 
that this person is sitting at his desk, facing a 
document. He sees me, nods quietly and pulls 
-me by the sleeve! to make me sit down, saying 
“Since you are here, come and look at this.”” And 
we laugh and enjoy ourselves until the shadows 
on. the walls have disappeared. He is feeling 
hungry himself and slowly asks me “Are you 
hungry, too?” Ah, is this not happiness? 
Without any serious intention to build a house 
of my own, I happened, nevertheless, to start 
building one because a little sum had unexpected- 
ly come.my way. From that day on, every 
night I was told that I needed to buy timber and 
stone and tiles and bricks and-mortar and nails. 
And I explored and exhausted every avenue of 
getting some money, all on account of this house, 
without, however, being able to live in it all this 
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time, until I got sort of resigned to this state of 
things. One day, finally, the house is completed 
the walls have been whitewashed and the floors 
swept clean; the paper windows have been 
pasted and scrolls of paintings are hung up on 
the walls. All the workmen have left, and my 
friends have arrived, sitting on different couches 
in order. Ah, is this not happiness? 

I: Tam drinking on a winter’s night, and suddenly 

’ note that the night has turned extremely cold. TI 
pyish open the window and and see that snowflakes 
come down the size of a palm and are already 
three or four inches of snow on the ground. Ah, 
is this not happiness? 

I: To cut with a sharp knife a bright green water- 
melon on a big scarlet plate of a summer 
afternoon. Ah, is this not happiness? 

I: I have long wanted to become a monk, but was 
worried because I would not be permitted to eat 
meat. If then I could be permitted to become a 
monk and yet eat meat publicly, why then I 
would heat a basin of hot water, and with the 
help of a sharp razor! shave my head clean in a 
summer month! Ah, is this not happiness? 

I: To keep three or four spots of eczema? in a private 
part of my body and now and then to scald or 
bathe it with hot water behind-closed doors. Ah, 
is this not happiness? 

eee neces 
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To find accidently a handwritten letter of some 
old friend in a trunk. Ah, is this not happiness? 
A poor scholar comes to borrow money from me, 


- but is shy about mentioning the topic, and so he 


allows the conversation te drift along on other 
topics. I see his uncomfortable situation, pull 
him aside to 2 place where we are alone and ask 
him how much he needs. Then I go inside and 
give him the sum and after having done this, I 
ask him: “Must you go immediately to settle this 
matter or can you stay a while and have a drink 
‘with me?” Ah, is this not happiness? 

I am sitting in a small boat. There is a beautiful 
wind in our favor, but our boat has no sails. 
Suddenly there appears a big lorcha,) coming. 
along as fast as the wind. I try to hook on to the 
lorcha in the hope of catching on to it, and 
unexpectedly the hook does catch. Then I throw 
over a rope and we are towed along and I begin 
to sing the lines of Tu Fu: “The green makes me 
feel tender toward the peaks,? and the red tells 
me there are oranges.” And we break out in 
joyous laughter. Ah, is this not happiness? 
I have been long looking for a house to share with 
a friend but have not been able to find a suitable 
one. Suddenly some one brings the news that 
there is a heuse somewhere, not too big, but with 
only about a dozen rooms, and that it faces a big 
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river with beautiful green trees around. I ask 
this man to stay for supper, and after supper 
we go over together to have a look, having no 
idea what the house is like. Entering the gate, I 
see that there isa large vacant lot about six or 
seven mow,1 and I say to myself, “I shall not 


. have to worry about the supply of vegetables and 


melons henceforth.” Ah, is this not happiness? 


A traveller returns home after a long journey? | 
and he sees the old city gate and hears the wo- 
men and children on both banks of the river 
talking his own dialect. Ah, is this not happiness? 


When a good piece of old porcelain is broken, you 
_know there is no hope of repairing it. The more 
you turn it about and look at -it, the more you 
are exasperated. I then hand it to the cook, asking 
him to use it as any old vessel, and give orders 
that he shall never let that broken porcelain bowl 
come within my sight agasn. Ah, is this, not 

happiness? 

I am nota saint, and am therefore not without 
sin. In the night I did something wrong and 
I get up in the morning and feel extremely 
ill at ease about it. Suddenly I remember 
what is taught by Buddhism, that not to 
cover one’s sins is the same as repentance.? 
So then I begin to tell my sin’ to the entire 


A CP SAGs, 


1. mow im. 2. repentance git, Bus. 
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THIRTY-THREE HAPPY MOMENTS 


company around, whether they are strangers or 
my old friends. Ah, is this not happiness? 

To waich some one writing big characters a foot 
high. Ah, is this not happiness? 

To open the window and let a wasp out of the 
room. Ah, is this not happiness? 

A magistrate orders the beating of the drum and 
calls it a day.t Ah, is this not happiness? 

To see some one’s kite line broken. Ah, is this. 


_ not happiness? 


To see a wild prairie fire. Ah, is this not happi- 
“ness? 

To have just finished repaying all one’s debits. 
Ah, is this not happiness? 

To read the Story of Curly-Beard.? Ah, is this 
not happinesa? 
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